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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
By Mrs. H. Lewis. 
————a>_—— 
CHAPTER XVIL 

Thinkest thou 
That I could live, and let thee go, 
Who art my life itself? No—no! 


Do I not in plainest truth 
Tell you—I do not, nor I cannot love yon? 
Shakespeare. 


SJloore. 


Ir needed only Hellice’s complete restoration to 
health to establish her position at tedwoode as the 
adopted daughter of the baroness and co-heiress with 
Cecile, but that recovery was scarcely so rapid as had 
been anticipated. The arrow sped by the cruel hand 
of Margaret Sorel rankled and festered in the heart 
of Hellice, and though she called to her aid her 
strong pride and exerted to the utmost her resolute 
will, she could not recover from the wound that had 
been dealt her. She had no longer any doubt, if 
indeed she had had any at all, of the truthfulness of 
the divorced wife’s story. The last hope had iled 
when Lady Redwoode had so unconsciously confirmed 
the fact of a previous marriage upon the part of Sir 
Richard Haughton. But Hellice had not been able 
to conquer the love that had suddenly irradiated her 
life with the glow of heavenly sunshine. Instead of 
utterly condemning her betrothed, she pitied 
- with a yearning tenderness that made her heart 
ache, 

From the cireumstances that had thus come to her 
knowledge she drew what seemed to her a plausible 
explanation and a resolution. 

She explained Sir Richard’s pursuit of her by 
assuring herself that he had been married at an ex- 
tremely early age, before he could have known his 
own requirements, and that he had deserted his bride 
under the plea of her unworthiness to bear his name. 
He had subsequently believed her dead, as also had 
Lady Redwoode, and thought himself*free to marry 
again. He had not been aware of his wife’s con- 
tiaued existence until he had encountered her under 
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| the disguise of a fortune-telling gipsy, and it was pos- 
| sible, Hellice strove tothink, that he had not even 


recognized her then. There had been no evil in his 
heart when he had asked her to become his wife. He 
must have thought himself free at that moment, when 


carried away by love he had besought her to gladden | 


and brighten his existence. 
that his grave blue eyes were the mirrors of an un- 
worthy soul; that his deep, full voice which had 
trembled with earnestness and feeling could have 
breathed words of love to her when he knew himself 
bound to another; that, in short, he was capable of 
trifling with her happiness or wronging her so much 
as by a thought. She did full jastice’to his noble 
qualities, and her heart grew faint and sick as she 
thought that henceforth he must be as a stranger to 
her. 

For her resolution was never to see him again. 


She could not believe | 


able to resume her place in the household, but for 


the nervous dread of meeting her lover. She had 
seen him once or twice during her convalescence from 
the window of her chamber, and by the angnish that 
had come over her heart at sight of him she knew 
that he was dearer than ever to her. Not even the 
assurance to herself that he was the husband of an 

other woman could stifle the wild, tumultuous beating 


| at her heart or subdue the swift blushes, that surged 





She could not trust herself to speak to him the 
stern sentence of separation, and she deemed it 


| equally between the two girls. 


wisest that the anguish of a farewell should be spared | 


to both. 
She kept the secret bravely in her own heart. 


Lady Redwoode never suspected its existence; | 


Cecile was unconscious of it; and only the Hindoo 
ayah knew, or imagined, that Hellice’s illness had 
sprung from another cause than a change of climate, 
or that her pillow was nightly wet with tears. 
Renee did not impart her suspicions to anyone but 
it might have been noticed that her vigilance over 
her reputed grand-daughter became keener and more 
sustained, and that not even a sigh from the maiden 
escaped her knowledge. That her vigilance was 
not prompted by love need not be told. 


| unopened. 


The days came and went, and Hellice quitted her | 
couch for a chair,and walked about her chamber un- | 
supported. The deep red bloom that had of late been | 


missing meade fitful, capricious visits to her cheeks, 
and the scarlet of olden time had settled again upon 
her sensitive, exquisitely curved lips. The strength 
that had deserted her came steadily back to her 
young veins, and she moved once more with the 
willowy grace that added so greatly to her beauty. 
She was, in fact, almost well, and would have been 


in and out of her cheeks. But these brief glimpses 
had been the last, and Hellice no longer looked for 
him, no longer watched his going, and mentioned his 
name only in her prayers. 

It must not be supposed that she became glooins 
or selfish in her grief. Although a burden had been 
laid upon her that almost “pressed the life out of 
her young heart,” a new happiness had come to 
strengthen and support her. From the day of making 
her will Lady Redwoode had divided her time almost 
Her manner was per- 
haps tenderer to Cecile, but it was almost motherly tv 
Hellice. The singular loveliness and grace of the 
dark-haired girl had won a hold upon her heart that 
she could not shake off. At times she completely 
forgot Cecile’s aspersions of her cousin, and wit! 
unveiled vision recognized Hellice’s truthfulness, 
purity, and innocence, and felt towards her a wild, 
passionate yearning such as Cecile had never 
awakened, and such as Cecile had no power to still. 

Sir Richard Haughton still sent gifts of flowers to 
his betrothed, but his notes were uniformly returned 
He called at Redwoode every day with 
unvarying punctuality, and as each day Hellice re 
fused to see him he began to feel assured of the 
gulf that had opened between them and see in it tho 
work of Margaret Sorel. He at length came to the 
resolution of imparting his fears to Lady Redwoode 
and of imploring her intercession with Hellice. 

Before that intercession could be made, however, 
events transpired which so widened the gulf that it 
became almost if not quite unbridgeable. 

He left Redwoode one afternoon resolved that on 
his next visit, upon the following morning, he would 
demand an interview with his betrothed, of whose 
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almost complete recovery he had been informed, aud 
in the event of a refusal he would solicit the friendly 
aid of the baroness. He had scarcely departed when 
Lady Redwoede, leaving Cecile and Andrew For- 
sythe to themselves, made her way to the tower- 
chamber. 

Hellice welcomed her with a bright, ¢lad smile. 

The maiden was seated in an easy-chair, com- 
pletely dressed for the first time since her illness. A 
warm-hued robe fell about her slender figure in soft, 
thick folds; a lace frill encircled her white throat, 
and others shaded her wrists; a bright scarlet 
ribbon was wound in and out among the waves of 
her dusky hair. There was a languor about her that 
testified to her recent indisposition, but her face was 
all warmth, light, and colour. ° 

The ayah was standing near, regarding her 
with strange intentness. At the entrance of the 
baroness she started guiltily and moved back a 
few steps into the shadow of the wall, folded her 
hands, standing like a statue, and with a counte- 
nance as blank of expression as an untouched block of 
marble. 

“ You are looking well again,” said Lady Redwoode, 
kissing the upturned brow, and looking smilingly 
into the sweet shining eyes. “I am glad to see 
you so nearly recovered. Were you dressed to go 
downstairs?” 

Hellice replied in the affirmative. 

“I wish I had known you were so Well,” said her 
ladyship, smiling. “Here I have been obliged to 
cheer and entertain an unhappy, desponding lover, 
when one glitapse of you would have enraptured 
him. My dear Hellice, I fear your ideas of maidenly 
delicacy are carfiéd too far. Sir Richard longs tosee 
you——’ 

She paused, warmed by the sudden paleness 
that came over the girl’s fave, depriving it of the 
vivid colouring that had brightened it a moment 
before. 

“You know your oWn affairs best, my dear,” she 

id, after a brief silence. “Do as you think proper 

rd to Sir Richard, for I know you love him as 
You shall see him to-morrow, if you will, 
you belong to me. Mr. Kenneth is 


us to see you; Andrew brightened at the men- 
m of your nam 
’ 


; and Cecile—my sweet, loving 
inually at your long imprison- 
duce you to the family as my 

Are you quite well enough for a 


le—orievés & 
I want to int 

d daughter. 

itement ?’ 

rell enough,” assented Hellice, smilir 

pleasure at the interest exhibited 
roing down to dinner to-day.” 
*“ We will go down now,” said the baroness, offer- 
er arm for the support of the maiden. “* Renee, 
s Glintwick’s shawl around her. She is too 
yet to risk getting cold.” 

1 obey d, in a listless, indifferent sort of 
g ear-rings clinking as she stooped her 
nd her mouth curving itself into a scorn- 
ful smile as she noticed how very slender Hellice’s 
rm had grown. In her own mind she was institut- 
ing comparisons between the cousins, and her 
lict was given in favour of the tall, blonde Cecile. 
iTellice took her ladyship’s proffered arm, and they 
slowly quitted the tower, making their way down to 
the Oriental boudoir, where warmth, light, perfume, 
‘ inshine, conspired to form a bower of fiiry- 
uty. Here, in a deep chair, nestled amidst 
soft cushions, Hellice half reclined, looking up with 
ateful smile that touched the f 


ie her. 1%] 


a wistful, g1 heart of 
her relative. 

“] will bring in your visitors one at a time,” said 
T.ady Redwoode, when the maiden had signified her 
wish to see the members of the family. “ Of course 
you will see Cecile first?” 

iellice assented, and the baroness summoned her 
l r to the boudoir. Cecile ‘came in with a 
joy expression, and Lady Redwoode drew her to- 
wards the chair and said: 

“My daughter, I have adopted your cousin as your 
sister and made her my heiress equally with you. 
I want you to be sisters ‘in truth as you have long 
heen in name. Let all misunderstanding between you 
die out this moment. Shall it not be so?” 

A shadow, or rather a deep, dark cloud, passed 
over Cecile’s assumed brightness, at this announce- 
ment. A sense of keen and bitter disappointment 
gave a malignant expression to her blue eyes as she 
lixed their gaze upon Hellice, and the invalid invo- 
Inntarily shuddered and drew back. Lady Red- 
woode had seen nothing but Hellice’s movement of 
repugnance, and she said,in a tone of gentle re- 
proof: 

“ Hollice, if Cecile be willing to forgive your past 
coldness, can you not be friends with her ?” 

Ifellice’s lip quivered, and a look of pain con- 
vulsed her face. Apparently not noticing her emo- 
tion, Cecile stooped and kissed her with pretended 
affection. and exclaimed: 
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“T am so glad, Cousin Hellice, that mamma has | 
adopted you. It is what I most wished. And I know | 
you are glad,” she added, with assumed artlessness, | 
* for you have ofter said that there is nothing in the | 
world you would not do to be rich. Let me eon- | 
gratulate you on the success of your plans, cousin.” 

An indignant denia} of Cecile’s assertion trembled | 
on Hellice’s lips. She looked at her cousin with | 
stormy eyes, heightening colour, and a manner 
full of a proud anger, but she did not speak. The 
storm of words was stayed on her lips by the reflec- | 
tion that she could not betray the daughter’s false- 
hood to the loving, trusting mother, and that she 
could never ‘vindicate herself at her cousin’s ox-| 
pense. 

Alas, that cireumstances occurred to give a sinis- 
ter significance to her noble silence! Alas, that 
that silence should have afterwards been brought 
forwatéd im @h accusation against her! 

With no prophetic foreboding that it would tell 
against her at some future period, Hellice had pre- 
served her own counsel, as Cecile had expected she 
would. She turned, however, with aversion from her 
cousin. 

“My children,” said the baroness, looking from 
oné to the othér, her lovely Saxon face full of pain 
and measine#s. “What does this mean? Hellice, 
you know that I have ceased to remember your 
father’s Hatshhess to me and that I no longer con- 
néct you With any thoughts of him. You are growing 
Very dear to mé, and I fancied you loved me. Can 
you not love my child, the sharer of your early 
pleasures, your foster-sister ?” 

To this appeal Hellice responded oily by coldly 
extendifg her hand to Cecile. She could not feign a 
love she did not féel, but she was willing to proserve 
the forms of frien@8hip. 

“TI would be friends with her, mamma, if-she would 
let me,” cried Cecile, putting her handkerchief to 
her eyes. “Hellicé never liked me. She is angry 
because you chose me in preferénce to her. Oh, 
Hellice, why will you always treat me so cruelly ? 
If it were not for mamma ft should be all alote in the 
worid, 

{nd she burst into torrent of sobs that came from 
a heart full of anger, vexation, and chagrin. 

Lady Redwoode betit a look of strange sternness 
upon Hellice, and then took the pretty hypocrite in 
her arms and caréssed Her. 

A look of keen anguish passed swiftly over the 
face of Hellie®, and she stippréssed by an effort the 
crieving cry that arose to her lips. It seemed toher 
at that mottient as if a pitiless fate were working 
acainst her, as if a blight had fallen upon both her 
loves—that for her lover and that for this proud and 
beautiful Lady Redwoode. But her sorrowful look 
gave place to a smile of contempt as her eyes rested 
upos. the sobbing Cecile, for she knew how false was 
all that show of emotion, and how hollow was the 
heart that the baroness deemed so tender. 

Lady Hedwoode noted that contemptuous curl 
of Hellice’s lip ; her sternness increased, and her 
manner became involuntarily cold and constrained. 
She soothed Cecile tenderly, and the fair blonde con- 
sented to dry her tears, and to manifest a forgiveness 
which annoyed the truthful and high-spirited Hel- 
lice beyond measure. 

The baroness made no farther effort to bridge over 
the gap between the cousins. In her own mind 
doubts of Hellice began to work insidiously, and she 
accused herself ef fickleness and other grave faults, 
but it did not occur to her to doubt Cecile. With a 
grave, preoccupied manner, she summoned Mr. 
Kenneth and Andrew Forsythe to the boudoir, and 
they came in at once, her ladyship’s nephew-in-law 
preceding the rosy-faced little lawyer. 

Andrew Forsythe advanced at once to Hellice’s 
chair and took in his the little white hand that lay 
listlessly against a cushioned arm. He murmured 
werds of congratulation for the maiden’s recovery, 
and then gave way to Mr. Kenneth, whose delight 
at beholding Hellice illumined his round face and 
plump features and made him look for the momen: 
like a tender, loving father. 

“Bless you, my dear,” he said, taking her hand. 
“We have missed you sorely. Even Miss Cecile 
could not quite supply the vacant place. I am glad 
that Lady Redwoode has adopted you. Two such 
pretty, innocent creatures ought to be sisters and 
share alike. You must hasten and get back your 
strength, for we are going to have grand times at 
Redwoode. Merry-makings, parties, junketings, pic- 
nics, and such sort of things.” 

The old man rattled on in this manner, his kindly 
eyes beaming with friendly light upon hey, and Hel- 
lice’s cheerfulness returned, and her happy spirit re- 
gained something of its former lightness. Mr. Ken- 
neth inaugurated a cheerful conversation, in which 
the invalid bore little part, and an hour glided away 
so pleasantly that its fight was unobserved. 





-\t the end of that time the old lawyer withdrew 


in search of a pencil sketch which he had greatly 
prized and promised to Hellice, and soon after 
Cecile, with an aggrieved expression, and with , 
liberal display of her dainty lace handkerchief, ; 
tired to the drawing-room. Andrew Forsythe w; 
in the midst of a description of some agreeable re- 
sorts in the neighbourhood, and Lady Redwonde, 
believing that her absence would not be heeded, 
stole out to comfort the supposed grief of her child. 
Hellice was thus left alone with Mr. Forsythe. 
The schemer continued his descriptions, but his 
brain was busy with plans by which to improve his 
fortunes and to gratify at the same time the passion 
Hellice had awakened in his soul. He knew that 


| she was not yet aware of Lady Redwoode’s will, by 


virtue of which she had become an heiress, and |ie 
meant to use that ignorance to his own advantaye, 
Her lovelinéss enchanted and intoxicated him. ‘f)}i 
warm breeze that entered at the open door swept 
past the maiden and wafted to him the fragrance oj 
her perfumed hair. He looked with beaming eyes 
at her face with its wealth of delicate bloom, at her 
radiant éyes, and at her bright, sweet expression. 
It st®uék him that dince her illness there hung about 
her a faint, ree melancholy, rather to be felt 
than seen; a m holy that reminded him of the 
Shige ot # rose, for it was scarcely more percepti- 
le and seemed toincrease her beauty, while not di- 
its brightness. It was like a sad mino 
strain winding through a glad burst of harmony, 
xddiag to its brilliimcy and effect. 

The descriptions were finished, and still Lady 
Redwoode did not return. The convérsttion flagge:|, 
and Hellice bectime silent and thoughtful. A sudden 
impulse seized Mr. Forsythe to declare his love {: 
her, and he acted npomit without giving himself time 
for consideration. 4 

“ You do not knéW How happy I am, Hellice,” ly 
Said, in his soft, bla@ma tones, that sounded sweetly 
in her ears, “in my @wnt’s adoption of you as her 
daughter. She is beginning to love you as you de- 
serve and as much #8 if you had been Her own chili. 
She told me the day after you were taken ill that you 
had become engaged to Sir Richard Haughton. 
Shall I congratulate the et on his good for- 
tutie ?” 

Hellice grew vérty pale, ® pitéous look came into 
ler eyes, and her voice Was low and broken as sh 
answered : 

“T am not engaged to Sit Rictiard, Mr. Forsythe. 
The engagement is broken off.” 

Mr. Forsythe looked startled, and regatfed her in- 
tently. He read in Het sweet face traces of 2 
struggle, and he came at once to the conclusion thai 
her illness had-resulted from the broken engagement 
He knew that Sir Richard had not been the recrean 
lover, for the anxiety of the young baronet concern 
ing Hellice was well known to him, and he decided 
in his own mind that Hellice had become tired of he: 
betrothed, or had heard something against him the: 
had prompted her to dismiss him. Following up th: 
latter thought, he remembered the dramatic circum- 
stances surrounding Sir Richard’s boyish marriage, 
and concluded that they had in some way come to 
Hellice’s knowledge, and that she had resented his 
secrecy in the matter as well as the bestowal of his 
first love upon another. 

“T can hardly imagine that Sir Richard Hanghto: 
would have been so foolish as not to tell her,” lw 
thought, “especially as he might have known tliat 
she would hear of it. It can hardly be—yet I wil! 
find out.” 

He set himself to that task, conjointly with the one 
of farthering his own suit. 

“Your engagement broken off!” he said, alow. 
“J am sorry for Sir Richard, Miss Hellice. lie 
suffered keenly in his first marriage, for his wife was 
greatly beneath him, and they did not live together 
Happily for him, she died early !” 

Hellice winced at this allusion, and by her maunv1 
Mr. Forsythe knew that he had probed her wound 
; “ Are you sure she died ?” she asked, averting he 

ace, 

“Not sure, Miss Hellice, but it was so reporte,” 
answered Mr. Forsythe, upon whose mind her ques- 
tion had let in a flood of light. “No one knew her 
about here. She was an actress, very handsome, 
and older than Sir Richard. She may be living for 
aught I know, but he, I am sure, believes her to le 
dead !” 

Hellice did not reply. Her face was in its expres- 
sion as immovable as a statue, and her fingers l«y 
on her knee like tapering strips of marble, lifeless 
and listless. Andrew Forsythe began to compre- 
hend her, his heart gave an exultant bound, and lie 
gathered his faculties together to iniprove the op)ur- 
tunity which fate granted him. 

“Hellice,” he said, gently, “I said I was sorry 
for Sir Richard. Se I am, but I am more than 
glad for myself. Hellice, mine was the first friendly 


recent 


| face that welcomed you te Englaud and home. /'xom 
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the hour I first beheld you Ihave loved you. Honour 


prevented me from declaring my love while you 
were bound to another, but now that you are free | 
may woo you for my wife. Hellice, beautiful Hellice, 
) aes 
ve you. 
bent over her eagerly, but no bright flush 


stained her cheeks at his avowal, no glad smile | 


proke over her lips. She looked pained and bewil- 
dered, but she did not reply in the negative. En- 
couraged by her silence, Mr, Forsythe continued : 

“Our marriage would be welcomed by Lady Red- 
woode, who loves me as if I were her son. My life 
would be devoted to you, Hellice. My highest aim 
would be to brighten your pathway through life and 
to shield you from all cares and troubles. I will be 

) you your slave, your adorer, your worshipper! I 
know not how to speak in courtly phrase, Hellice. 
Unlike Sir Richard, I have never wooed woman be- 
fore. I am only a plain man with plain, blunt 
speech. Whatever I may say, it will all come back 
at last to the plain avowal—I love you! Without 
you] shall be a miserable, disappointed man! Smile 
on me, Hellice. Give me one word of hope for the 
future !” 

He spoke impetuously and with real warmth and 
ardour. Hellice read his sincerity, and it may be 
that she was for a moment gratified by his decla 
ration, coming as it did at a time when she was not 
rich infriends. But there could be only one answer. 
With her, to love once was to love for ever, and she 
said, gently, yet distressfully : 

“Mr. Forsythe, I am pained by your words. It 
would be wrong for me to think of marriage with you 
when my heart belongs to another. I shall never 
marry——” 

“So all young girls say!” interrupted Mr. For- 
sythe, betrayed into a momentary petulance. 

y 80, not as a young girl speaks from mere 

"said Hellice, gravely, “but as a woman 

whose heart has been trampled on, and who has irre- 

vecably decided upon her future. No, Mr. Forsythe, 

[respect you, but I cafmot marry you. Let me be 

your sister, your friend, but we can be nothing 
arer to each other !%J 

“But, Hellice,” a her lover, with passionate 
warmth, “ you will retover from this early disap- 
pointment and look at love very differently. Few 
people marry their first loves, Sir Richard did not. 
You will not. Have pity on me. Let me prove by 
along course of devotion how I love you. Give me 
but astraw of hope and I will wait for you for years, 
till we both are old and gray. Dear Hellice, do not 
wreck my life fora mere memory, for that is all Sir 
Richard will be to you !” 

“Not all,” returned Hellice, simply, and with 
strange mournfulness. “Mr. Forsythe, the image 
of Sir Richard has burned itself into my heart. No- 
thing can efface it. Throughout all the years of my 
life | shall be faithful to this early love. I should 
be unjust to you were I to marry you. Love is not 

transitory passion—once really kindledin the heart 

endures for ever !” 

“ Then Sir Richard still loves his actress-bride !” 

Hellice looked startled at this application of her 

rords, and bowed her head grievingly. After a mo- 
ut she raised it, and said: 
“I have been frank with you, Mr. Forsythe, be- 
ause I deemed frankness due ¢o you after your con- 

sion of love for me, and because I wish you to 
ee how useless it is to hope that I may change my 
nind. Iam going away from Redwoode as soon as 
Ihave become quite well. Iam an ‘apple of discord’ 
here,” and she smiled mournfully. 

“But, Hellice,” persisted Mr. Forsythe, “I can 
give you independence and wealth. Lady Redwoode 
has adopted you as her second daughter. it is in 
my power to induce her to make a will leaving you 
half her fortune * 

He paused, half frightened by tle scorn that gave 
distinctness to every feature of the maiden’s face. 
The dark eyes looked at him passionately ; the deli- 
cate nostrils dilated with anger; and her mobile lips 
curled themselves into a scornful expression that 
sank deeply into his scheming heart. 

“ Hellice!” he faltered, aghast at the false step 
he had made. 

“Leave me!” she said, haughtily. 
6 pee: you dare address me thus. 
lone !” 

Mr. Forsythe dare not disobey the haughty man- 
date. He felt greatly lessened in his own eyes when, 
'lellice having refused to listen to him farther, he 
was obliged to withdraw. He went out into the 
garden, with lowering face, muttering : 

“Whata noble woman she is! I might have known 
better than to do as I did! What miserable folly to 
think of bribing that haughty, high-souled creature! 
But I will not rest until. she consents to become my 
wife! I will make my way into this breach between 
her and Sir Richard Haughton, repair the mischief I 
have done, and make her my wife. I will not be 


“T am sur- 
I would be 
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frightened by one repulse. She shall yet become | 


” 


mine ! 


it was easy tosee that no slight obstacle would turn 
him from the course he had marked ott. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


There's not a look, a word of thine, 
My soul hath e’er forrot: 
Thou ne'er hast bid a ringlet shine, 
Nor giv'n thy locks one graceful twine, 
Which I remember not. Moore. 


EvenincG had fallen upon Redwoode. The dinner- 


hour had passed with due observation, and the family | 


had gathered in the drawing-room, which was bril- 
liantly lighted, as usual. 
was filled with a soft, twilight glow, inexpressibly 
soothing to troubled hearts and wearied nerves, and 
here Hellice sat, evoking with light touch sweet, 


sad music that seemed to come from her very soul, | 
Lady Red- | 


so consonant was it with her own mood. 
woode, from her chair in the outer apartment, lis- 
tened to her in rapt silence, with one hand over 
her eyes, shutting out the light and brilliancy of the 
scene around her. 


abstracted, with strange thoughts working in his 
heart, yet abating nothing of his relentless resolves. 
Mr. Kenneth had withdrawn on necessary business, 


and Cecile, the declared heiress of Redwoode, was | 


left to her own communings. 

She sat in a hollow, crimson-cushioned chair, 
from which she could look indolently into the radiant 
conservatory, whose wealth of colour, light, and per- 
fume had a strange fascination for her. She was in 
full evening dress, a robe of pale turquoise silk 
falling away from her figure in sweeping folds, and 
lying on the carpet in broken, shining heaps. 
Floating ribbons, soft laces, and gleaming jewels, 
gave lightness and effect to her becoming costume. 
Her golden hair shimmered under the light of the 
chandelier ; her blueeyes gleamed langnidly through 
their screen of lashes, and asatisfied look gave ex- 
pression to her features 

Looking at her exterior, one would have deemed 
her an angel of light; but had one glimpse of her 
heart been obtainable one would have recoiled from 
that fair being in horror. 
and really felt, there were deadly schemes working 
in her heart, which had been implanted there by the 
Hindoo ayah—schemes which, if known, would have 
made even Andrew Forsythe shrink from her in 
terror and detestation. 

Her affairs seemed to be 
enough. After the scene inthe boudoir she had 
made a display of gentleness and forgiveness that 
had. greatly impressed the baroness, and had con- 


trived to increase the ever-varying current of her | 


ladyship’s doubts and fears. She had again cunningly 
made insinuations against Hellice’s truthfulness and 
goodness, and had forced upon Lady Redwoode the 
positive conviction that one of these young girls 
was a base deception—but she could not decide which 
it was! 

Cecile leaned back in her chair and looked with 
half-shut eyes into the conservatory, where softly 
tinted globes transmitted a mellow, moon-like light, 
that sent tender rays searching into the perfumed 
hearts of tiny, gay-coloured chalices, and turned the 
falling spray of the fountains into solid and glitter- 
ing gems. The masses of scarlet and pink and white 
flowers stood out in bold relief, and waves of fra- 
grance were wafted to the indolent maiden, delight- 
ing her senses. 


Once or twice Andrew Forsythe turned his head | 


and looked at her, and once or twice Lady Redwoode, 
in changing her position, moved her fingers from 
before her eyes, and regarded by chance the pretty 
picture presented by Cecile ; but the glances of both 
were but momentary, and their object was not even 
aware of them. 

The fragrance, light, warmth and music conspired 


to induce thoughtfulness and dreamy reveries, and | 


Jecile was absorbed in herself, until suddenly she 
was startled by the apparition of a dark figure ris- 
ing from amidst the flowers of the conservaiory—a 
figure whose stealthy movements and uplifted fore- 
finger enjoined silence upon her. A glance at the 
berry-brown face, with glittering eyes, the gay ban- 
danna head-dress, and long, swinging ear-rings, as- 
sured her that the figure was that of her faithful 
Hindoo nurse. 

It was plain that the woman desired secrecy, and 
was anxivus to impress a sense of caution upon her 
young mistress. 

No Asiatic could have exceeded Cecilein subtlety at 
that moment. She evinced only by a quick gleam 
of her blue eyes, resembling the sudden flashing of a 
sword in the sunlight, that she beheld her atiendant. 
Yet Renee knew that she had been seen and under- 


| robe trailing and rustling behind her. 


The music-room adjoining | 


Mr. Andrew Forsythe stood at | 
one of the drawing-room windows, thoughtful and | 


| followed us by the next vessel 


Satisfied as she looked } 


} It does 


progressing smoothly 





stood, and she droppe@ down behind some low, t)): 
shrubs, satisfied with her success. 

Cecile gazed furtively a moment later aad saw 
that Renee had not attracted attention other than 
her own, and that no one was regarding her. She 
put her hand up to her face as if to conceata yawn, 
and then arose and walked across the fleex, her 
After a turn 
around the apartment, she entered the conmervadory, 


| and appeared intent on idly gathering tegether a 
| handful of flowers. 
| saw her plucking the blossoms, and gave no more 


Lady Redwoode looked ap and 


heed to her, but Andrew Forsythe did not turn his 
head. 

Cecile passed up and down the flower-bordered 
aisles once or twice, dipped her white fingers into 
the cool basin of the fountain, and watched thegpray 
as it fell back again with musical murmar. Then 
she drew nearer to the crouching Hindoe, whege face 
gleamed out from a nest of feathery foliage, and 
whispered, impatiently : 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Only this,” was the low-uttiered response, and 
the ayah held up a small white letter. “J¢ is for 
you. I was walking in the garden, whem a gen- 
tleman came up softly and placed it in my hands. 
He said it was for the golden-haired Mfse Glint- 
wick!” 

“ Who was the gentleman, Renee ?” whispered the 
girl, eagerly, snatching at tlre letter, and lookin:; at 
her nurse with burning eyes. 

The Hindoo smiled significantly, and anewered : 

“Does not your heart tell you? Why, when 
I saw him I seemed to feel again the burniag sun 
of India and the warm air of our native land, He 

Cecile interrupted her by a whispered exclamation 
and passed by her, going up to one of the glowing 
globes, so that the light would fall upon her letter. 
[t was addressed simply to “ Miss Cecile Glintwick,” 
in a delicate handwriting, with many flouri 
Cecile’s cheeks became covered with blushes, whe 


| they frolicked and fluttered atwill, like birds maki: 


their trial flights. She tore open the missive, 
read with eagerness its conteats. They consisted 


only a few lines, which ran as follows: 


“CrctLtE—I am here, and waiting. 
he Acacia Walk, as soon a 


possible. 


‘Dar 


A broke over 


light, incredulous smile 
face. 
“ere!” she exclaimed. 
not seem possible. 
him wings to 


“Here and waiting 
Love mugt have lent 
get here so soon. I will go to himat 
once !” 

She moved towards , 
with swiftness, but Kenee can 
pered: 

“ Wait; you will get cold. Tere is your cloak.” 

She folded about, the maidena long white cloak, 


oht he 


y robe and 


| that looked like swan’s-down, and threw ever bh 


head a light veil. 
“Tam going with you to act as sentinel, my preity 
bird,” she then said. 
Cecile made no objections to 
caught up the shinmering 


this resolve, but 
train of her robe, and 


j hurried from the conservatory, closely followed by 
| the Ilindoo. 
| den, and soon gained the Acacia Walk, which con- 
|} ducted them from the mansion into the intricacies 
| of the park. 


They flitted through the flower-gar- 


it looked lonely now in the still moon- 
light, and Cecile shivered and drew around her mor 
closely her sheltering cloak, in which she looked 
like a girlish spectre. 
“T do not see him, Renee,” 
* He cannot have gone ?” 
Before the Hindoo had time to reassure her a tal). 


he said,complainingly. 


| manly figure started out from the shadow of the 
| trees bordering the walk, and advanced rapidly to- 
| wards her. . 
| ward and was clasped in his arms. 


With a joyfal ery, Cecile spramg for- 


“ Oh, Darcy, is it indeed you ?” she exclaimed, in 
a glad voice. “I feared you would think the jeur- 
ney too long ° 

“Too long!” interrupted her lover. “I would 
have followed youall over theearth, Ceeile, dearest,” 


j and he lavished an infinitude of caresses upon her. 


“[ landed only yesterday, and came on to Redwoode 
directly. By good fortune I stumbled on Renee in 
the garden, and she undertook to bring about our 


j; necting. Cecile, darlizag, you are more bewitching 
| than ever. 


I shall need a new vocaindary with 
which to do justice to your charms.” 

Cecile replied by a look of tender love, mingled with 
admiration of his manly beauty, for Darcy Ancheoster 
was handsome, with the dark, olive complexion and 
bright black eyes peculiar to the children of the 
tropics. @ was unusually tall in stature, two or 
three inches beyond six feet, bnt his broad shoul- 
ders and well-developed person made his extreme 


€ 
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height less striking than migfit have been expected. 
His head was surrounded by a mass of close-curling 
hair that lay in tiny tufts of curls, adding greatly to 
his attractions. There was something grand in his 
personnel, and it was scarcely to be wondered at that 
Cecile found his bold, handsome face and dashing 
manner quite ipresistible. 
Their acquaintance had bx 
ason which the Glintwicks had 
Mr. Glintwick had been gliding 
road to ruin, having lost money in foolish specula- 
ions and at the gaming-table, and had begun to in- 
Ige in society several grades lower than that to 
which his birth and official position properly entitled 
him. Where he first met Darcy Anchester never was 
known, but he brought him home, introduced him to 
; daughters, and exhibited towards hini a respect 
1 deference he showed few people. From that day 
Mr. Anchester gained influence over him until he 
became his only friend. He lent Mr. Glintwick 
nsiderable sums of money, and never pressed him 
‘or payment, a kindness which the borrower repaid 
by introducing him into society to which Mr. An- 
chester had never before been sble to penetrate. In 
M illness it was Mr. Anchester 


gun in India, during a 
nt in Calcutta. 


Mr. Glintwick’s last 


wiftly down the | 





who watched beside him, who restrained him from 


juring himself in his moments of delirium, and who 

ttled his affairs after his decease. 

He had long been Cecile’s lover, but their engage- 
ment had been kept 4 secret to themselves. The 
maiden was fond of gaiety and was in no haste 
to announce her betrothal, much as she loved Mr. 
Anchester. The antecedents of the young gentle- 
man were not known, but he declared himself to 
be the son of an English peer, born in 
India, before his father had attained his title. He 
frequently expatiated at length upon the grandeur 
ef his home, and Cecile’s pride was flattered and 
her ambition encouraged when he told her of the 
coronet he would yet place upon her brow, and the 
honours he would lavish upon her. Her love for 
him was composed of pride and ambition, and even 
ow, as she submitted to his caresses, her fancy 
iwelt upon the grandeur awaiting her as his bride. 

“Why did you not come to the house, Darcy ?” she 
asked, after the ardour of his greetings had died 
“TI could have welcomed you there, and I 

uld have been proud to introduce you.” 

‘Thanks, my pretty Cecile, but I love better this 

tron ic fashion of meeting,” was his response. 
“ The truth is, Cecile, I have not yet been home, and 
» marquis, my father, would never forgive me if 
were to learn that I had sought even you before 
ming to him. He is very jealous of attentions 
from his heir. Besides, I have other reasons,” and 
he seemed to hesitate. “My father wishes, almost 
insists, that I shall offer my hand to a titled lady, 
ind if I would not alienate him from me I must 
guard my present secret carefully.” 

“Very well, then, Darcy; we will meet in secret 
until you are able to claim me openly,” declared 
Cecile, flattered in*ther most accessible point. 

“Tell me of yourself, Cecile,” said her lover, 
caressingly. ‘“ What sort of reception did you meet 
vith here? Did Lady Redwoode attempt to choose 
between you and Hellice, or has she declared you co- 
heiresses of all her property ?” 

“Lady Redwoode chose me at once as her daugh- 
ter,” replied the girl, proudly. “She knew me by 
my resemblance to her!” 4 

“ And you are to be her heiress ?” 
inquiry. 

“ Yes,” was the unblushing response, for Cecile 
hardly dared to confess that a will had been made 
providing equally for Hellice, desiring to seem the 
greatest possible acquisition to her noble lover. 
*Redavoode is to be all my own—the handsome 

ansion yonder, this great thick wood, the fields be- 

nd, and all the revenues belonging to the estate.” 

“It will be a princely dowry!” ejaculated Mr. An- 
shester, with sparkling eyes, in which a greedy look 
was plainly perceptible. “But I fancied that the 
late Rord Redwoode’s nephew, Mr. Andrew Forsythe, 
was to inherit Redwoode !” 

Cecile briefly explained that the property had 
ever been cutailed, for family reasons, and that 
Lady Redwoode was its undisputed owner, according 
io the provisions of her late husband’s will, adding : 

“ Andrew l'orsythe expected to become master 
of Redwoode at some future period, and, in pity 
for his disappointntent, mamma wishes to bring 
about my marriage with him. He is handsome, in- 
telligent, and well bred 

“ But you have given him no hope?” interposed 
Mr. Anchester, jealously. 

Cecile smiled coquettishly. . 

“T have been friendly with him, of course,” she 
said, willing to try thetemper of her lover and assure 
herself of her power to torture him. “I don’t say, 
Darcy, that I might not have encouraged him if you 


had not come !” 


eldest 


away. 


was the eager 
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Mr. Anchester’s bold brows contracted and 
darkened, and his fingers compressed themselves 
tightly over Cecile’s tender wrist. The next mo- 
mount he smiled with an expression of conscious 
power, as if remembering something he had tem- 
porarily forgotten, released her hand and looked 
lovingly upon her. 

“You must not try me too far, Cecile,” he said, in 
tones of pleasant warning. “You know I have a 
jealous disposition, and that when my blood is roused 
[ hesitate at nothing. I know you better than you 
know me, my pretty Cecile, and I know you would 
not dare to be false to me!” 

Something in his tone stung the girl's pride to 
the quick. 

“Not dare!” she repeated, regarding him with a 
proud, defiant look, and withdrawing herself from 
his arms. “ Not dare, Darcy ?” and she threw 
back her head, impatient of restraint. “You speak 
strangely.” 

“ But truthfully,” he added. 

Cecile was not one to submit to dictation from 
her lover. Her pride and ambition, flattered by Mr. 
Auchester’s declared rank and wealth, kept alive in 
her heart as much love for him as she was capable of 
feeling for anyone, but it could not render her sub- 
missive to his will when that will conflicted with her 
own. 

“You deceive yourself,” she responded, coldly. 
“Upon what grounds do you base such a prepos- 
terous belief 2?” 

Mr. Anchester smiled upon her as he would have 
smiled at the petulance of a child. If Cecile was 
restive under restraint, he possessed a love of ty- 
ranny corresponding with her trait. He had an indo- 
mitable will, and was one to be master in his own 
household. Even in this first meeting with his be- 
irothed, after a long separation, he could not keep 
down his tyrannical spirit, excited as it was by Ce- 
cile’s opposition. He knew the girl thoroughly, 
better than she knew herself, and was aware that if 
someone handsome, gayer, and wealthier than he 
were to appear as her suitor she would not scruple 
to throw him aside like a worn-out glove. 

He resolved toestablish his position upon a surer 
footing at once and for ever. 

“So Lady Redwoode thinks you are her own 
child, Cecile?” he asked, caressing her golden hair 
with his broad, white hand. “No doubt the blessed 
instincts of nature told her the truth, for your 
father’s plans were too carefully laid to admit of any 
other solution to the mystery. What did Hellice say 
to the choice ?” 

“ Nothing, except that it was just,” said Cecile, 
discontentedly, annoyed at his evasion of her ques- 
tion, and unconscious that he was coming slowly 
and by degrees to the answer. “I asked you, 
Darcy ——” 

“I know you did, my sweet love, but I would like 
to settle this other point first. Is her ladyship per- 
fectly satisfied as to her choice?” 

“Perfectly, Darcy. Why should she not be ?” 

“ Aye. why? But people will be discontented some- 
times when they ought not,” said Mr. Anchester, phi- 
losophically. “ It is only natural, however, that Lady 
Redwoode should have doubts as to the identity of 
her child. It could not well be otherwise.. I dare- 
say, Cecile, much as Lady Redwoode undoubtedly 
loves you, she would give half her wealth to know 
really the truth to-night beyond all dispute.” 

Cecile was startled alike by his words and manner, 
and said: 

“She will never know better than she knows now. 
There were but three persons in the world who 
knew the truth, and of the three papa and mamma 
are dead. Renee’s lips are sealed. I am convinced 
that I am her daughter, and she has formally ackuow- 
ledged me as such!” 

A strange smile fliited over the bold face of Mr. 
Anchester. He looked towards the ayah, but her 
back was discreetly turned, and she stood at the end 
of the walk too far off to hear his words. Then 
he drew Cecile back to his side, and said: 

“Only three who knew the secret, my love? Then 
I make a fourth!” 

“You!” cried the girl, springing from him. 

“Yes, I!” and he towered before her, but his face 
did not relax its pleasant expression. ‘“ You know, 
Cecile, that I was yout fath—uncle’s best friend, 
and that I attended him in his illness. I was with 
him to the last. In fact I was in the adjoining room 
when he summoned in turn you, Hellice and Renee, 
and made to each his dying communications !” 

Cecile turned as pale as death, and her fair young 
face grew suddenly haggard and wan as if struck by 
a terrible illness. She leaned heavily upon his arm 
and gasped for breath. 

“You there!” she whispered, hollowly, 
brief and oppressive silence. 

“ Yes, I was there, Cecile. I could not help listen- 
ing, and it is as well I should know the truth. And 
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so Lady Redwoode acknowledged you as her own 
child? I don’t wonder at it, though Hellice is very 
lovely. But even if you are a great heiress yoy 
won’t turn from me to Mr. Forsythe, will you?” 

Cecile shook her head in the negative, and 
shivered as if with cold, though the night was 
strangely sultry. 

“JT know I can depend upon your constancy,” said 
Mr. Anchester, significantly. “ You would even con- 
sent to a speedy and secret marriage with me, and 
bring me home as a surprise to your mother, would 
you not?” 

Cecile faltered an affirmative, feeling her heart 
rebel against this man whom she had so lately wel- 
cored as her lover. He seemed to her now as 4 
tyrant and a master, and she began to loathe him 
and his uncouth, blunt ways and dashing character. 
Her thoughts involuntarily turned to Andrew For- 
sythe, whose deferential manner and courtliness won 
upon her by contrast with Darcy Anchester. She 
began to wonder how she had ever loved him, and 
her pride and ambition were turned from their 
original course. In short, she had begun to fear her 
East Indian lover, and when fear came love fled, 
She was one to rule, not to be ruled. Yet she dare 
not let him know the sudden change her senti- 
ments had undergone. He had shown the hand 
of a master, and she was cowed and frightened by it. 

“T should never have told you all this, Cecile,” 
said Mr. Anchester, after a pause, “ but the revelation 
was necessary. You may hear things against me 
here in England. It will be told you—I will declare 
the truth frankly, that you may not imperil our secret 
when you hear it from others—that I am not the heir 
of the Marquis of Anchester at all!” 

“What then are you?” demanded the girl, with 
feverish eyes. 

“Tam his son, but I have no right to his name,” 
said the young man, bitterly. “1am a waif, to be 
driven about by the world, without family, without 
hope, without expectations. My father provided 
ior me, and I was keen and shrewd enough to double 
again and again his provision until it has becomea 
small fortune. You will not beplevated by a marriage 
with me, Cecile Avon. I you, adore you, and 
will not give you up. If you areambitious, so am I! 
You are to be my stepping-stone to wealth and a 
position in society. As master of Redwoode I shall 
be no longer unknown and unhonoured. If you will 
stand by me, we will rise together. If you separate 
yourself from me, you shall fall to my level!” 

Cecile listened with wild eyes and appalled coun- 
tenance. Mr. Anchester’s manner convinced her that 
he spoke sincerely. Her proud air-castles tumbled 
about her unheeded, and she felt stunned and faint- 
ing. 

oy have been frank with you, because frankness is 
necessary,” said herlover. “ Had I been able to con- 
ceal from you the truth, Ishould have done so. It 
was pleasant to foster your pride and ambition, to 
promise you wealth, grandeur, and a coronet, but 
those pretensions of miue are no longer of any value, 
since you are liable to hear to-morrow that the Mar- 
quis of Anchester’s heir is at Oxford, and received a 
silver cup for winning the boat-race the other day,” 
the bitterness again showed itself in his tones. 
“Cecile, we understand each other. If you were pure 
and artless like Hellice, I should leave you to your- 
self. As it is, you must be the ladder by which | 
shall mount into society. Do not dare to play me 
false !” 

He held her for a moment so that she could sce 
the fierce expression of his eyes, and be awed into 
deeper fear of him. He knew her love had perished 
with the avowal of his birth. He spoke farther, but 
his words fell upon a benumbed hearing. Satisfied 
at last that he held her. securely, both body aud 
mind, to his will, he dismissed her, after appointing 
a second meeting, and watched her with a strange 
smile as she tottered towards the mansion, leaning 
upon her alarmed attendant. 

(To be continued.) 


No less than seven sharks have appeared on the 
English coast between the Isle of Wight and the 


North Foreland within a few days. At the same 
time large numbers of mackerel have appeared ; they 
are not due at this period of the year. 

Tue Ristnc In Spatn.—General Prim has thought 
it necessary to give some account of his recent pro- 
ceedings in connection with the —— rising. He 
says that he twice entered Spain from France, an 
on both occasions ran great hazards, and only «- 
caped with difficulty. He gave the signals for the 
rising of the disaffected regiments, but the regiments 
did not rise, having been disarmed by the Govern- 
ment. Prim also published a manifesto from Geneva, 
in which he says that he quitted Spain because he 
found the expedition hopeless, but that he meaus 0 
try again. 
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WHO WAS IT? 
——_—_g—_——_ 
CHAPTER III. 

Wuo hadtaken it? This question tormented Mr. 
Treherne allthat sleepless night. He suspected three 
persons, for they only had approached the fire after 
the note was hidden. He had kept his eye on it, he 
thought, till the breaking-up. At that moment it must 


have been removed by the major, Frank Annon, or | 
Sir Jasper was out.of the question, | 


Lady Treherne. 
for he had never touched an ornament in the draw- 


ing-room. since he had awkwardly demolished a | 


whole étagére of costly trifles, to his mother’s and 
sister’s great grief. The major evidently suspected 
something. Mr. Annon was jealous, and Lady Tre- 
herne would be glad of a pretext to remove her 
daughter from his reach. ‘Trusting to his skill in 
reading faces, he waited impatiently for morning, 
resolving to say nothing to anyone but Mrs. Snowdon, 
and from her merely to inquire what the note con- 
tained. 

Mr. Treherne usually was invisible till luncheon 
time, often till dinner ; therefore, fearing to excite stus- 
picion by any unwonted activity, he did not appear till 
noon. The mail-bag had just been opened and every- 
one was busy over the letters, but all looked up to 
exchange a word with the new comer; Octavia 
impulsively turned to meet him, then checked her- 
self and hid her suddenly crimsoned face behind a 
newspaper. 

Mr. Treherne’s eye observed everything, and saw 
at once in the unusually late arrival of the maila pre- 
text for discovering the pilferer of the note. 

“ All have letters but me, yet I expected one last 
night. Major, have you mine among yours?” 

_ And as he spoke Mr. Treherne fixed his penetrat- 
ing eyes full on the person he addressed. 

With no sign of consciousness, no trace of confu- 
sion, the major carefully turned over his pile, and 
replied, in the most natural manner : 

“Not a trace of it. I wish there was, for nothing 
— me more than any mistake or delay about my 
eters,” 

“ He knows nothing of it,” thought Mr. Treherne, 
aud he turned to Mr. Annon, who was deep in an 
epistle from some intimate friend with a talent for im- 
parting news, to judge from the reader’s interest. 
“ Annon, I appeal to you, for I must discover who 
has robbed me of my letter.” 

“T have but one ; read it, if you will, and satisfy 
yourself,” was the brief reply. 

“No, thank you, I merely asked in joke, it’s doubt- 





[ON THE TERRACE. ] 


less among Lady Treherne’s. 


for him. I think you must have it, aunt.” 
Lady Treherne looked up impatiently. 
“My dear Maurice, what a confusion about a letter. 


We none of us have it, so do not punish us for the sins | 


of your correspondent, or the carelessness of the 
” 
post. 


“She is not the thief, for she is always intensely | 


polite when she intends to thwart me,” thought Mr. 
Treherne. 

And, apologizing for his rudeness in disturbing 
them, he rolled himself into his nook in asunny win- 
dow, and became apparently absorbed in a new ma- 
gazine. 

Mrs. Snowdon was opening the general’s letters 


for him, and, having finished her little task, roamed | 


away into the library as if in search of a book. Pre- 


sently, returning with one, she approached Mr. T're- | 


herne, and, putting it into his hand, said, in a musi- 
cally distinct voice: 

“Beso kind as to find for me the passage you 
spoke of last night. I am curiousto see it.” 

Instantly comprehending her stratagem, he opened 
it with apparent carelessness, secured the tiny note 
laid among the leaves, and, selecting a passage at 
hazard, returned her beok and resumed his own. 
Behind the cover of it he unfolded and read these 
words : 

“T understand. But do not be anxious. The line 
I left was merely this—‘I must see you alone, tell 
me when and where.’ No one can comprehend it, 
and I will discover the thief before dinner. Do 
nothing, but watch to whom I speak first on enter- 
ing, when we meet in the evening, and beware of that 
person.” 

Quietly transferring the note to the fire with the 
wrapper of the magazine, he dismissed the matter 
from his mind, and left Mrs Snowdon to play detec- 
tive as she pleased, while he busied himself about his 
own affairs. 

It was a clear, bright December day, and when the 
young people separated to prepare for a ride, while 
the general and the major sunned themselves on the 
terrace, Lady Treherne said to her nephew: 

“T am going for an airing in the pony-carriage ; 
will you be my escort, Maurice ?” 

“With pleasure,” replied the young man, well 
knowing what was in store for him. 

She was unusually taciturn and grave, yet seemed 
anxious to say something which was evidently 
difficult to utter. Mr. Treherne saw this, and ended 
an awkward pause by dashing boldly into the sub- 
ject which occupied both. 


Sir Jasper’s Ietters | 
| and mine often get mixed, and she takes care of his 
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“Tithink you wish to say something to mo about 
*Tavia, aunt; am I right ?” 
* Yes.” 

| “Then let me spare youthe pain of beginning, and 
| prove my sincerity by openly stating the truth, as far 
as Lamconcerned. I love her very dearly, but I am 
not mad enough to dream of telling herso. [know that 
it is impossible, and I therefore relinquish my hopes. 
Trust me, I will keep silent, and see her marry Mr. 
Annon without a word of complaint, if you will it. I 
see by her altered manner that you have spoken to 
| her, and that my little friend and nurse is to be mine 
| no longer. Perhaps you are wise, but if you do this 
| on my account it is in vain—the mischief is done, 
| and while I live I shall love my cousin. If you do 
| it to spare her, 1am dumb, and will go away rather 
than cause her a care or pain.” 

“Do you really mean this, Maurice?” And Lady 
Treherne looked at him with a changed and softened 
face. 

Turning towards her, Mr. Treherne showed her a 
countenance full of suffering and sincerity, of resig- 
nation and resolve, as he said, earnestly : 

“T do mean it; prove me in any way you please. 
I am not bad, aunt, and I desire to be better. 
Since my misfortune I’ve had time to test many 
things, myself among others, and, in spite of various 
faults, I do cherish the wish to keep my soul honest 
and true, even though my body be a wreck. It is 
easy to say these things, but, in spite of temptation, 
I think I can stand firm if you trust me.” 

“ My dear boy, I do trust you, and thank you grate- 
fully for your frankness. I never forget that I owe 
Jasper’s life to you, and never expect to repay that 
debt. Remember this when I seem cold or unkind, 
and remember also that I say now, had you been 
spared this affliction I would gladly have given you 
my girl. But——” 

“But, aunt, hear one thing,” broke in Mr. Tre- 
herne. ‘ They tell me that any sudden and violent 
shock, whether of surprise, joy, or sorrow, may do 
for me what they hope time will achieve. I have 
said nothing of this, for it is but a chance; yet, while 
there is any hope, need I utterly renounce Octavia?” 

“It is hard to refuse, and yet I cannot think it 
wise to build upon a chance so slight. Once let her 
love you, and both are made unhappy if the hope 
fail. No, Maurice, it is better to’ be generous, and 
leave her free to make her own happiness elsewhere. 
Mr. Annon loves her ; she is heart whole, and will soon 
learn to love him if you are silent. My poor boy, it 
seems cruel, but I must say it.” 

“Shall I go away, aunt?” wae all his answer, very 
firmly uttered, though his lips were white. 
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“Not yet; only leave them to hinted al 
hide your trouble if you can. Yet, if you prefer it, you 
shall go to town, and Benson shall see that you are 
comfortable. Your health will be a reason, and I 
will come, or write often, if you are homesick. It 
shall depend on you, for I wish to be just and kind 
in this hard case. You shall decide.” 

“Then I will stay. I can hide my love, and to see 
them together will soon cease to wound me if Octavia 
be s 

aS it rest then for atime. You shall miss 
your companion as little as possible, for I will try to 
fill her place. Forgive me, Maurice, and pity a mo- 
ther’s solicitude, for these two are the last of many 
children, and I am a widow now.” 

Lady Treherne’s voice faltered, and if any selfish 
hope or plan lingered in her nephew’s mind that ap- 
peal banished it, and touched his better nature. 
Pressing her hand, he said, gently : 

“ Dear aunt, do not lament over me. Lammone set 
apart for my afflictions, yet I will not be conquered 
by them. Let us forget my youth, and be friendly 
counsellors together for the good of the two whom 
we both love. I must say a word about Jasper, and 
you will not press me to explain more than I can 
without breaking my promise.” 

‘Thank you! thank you! It is regarding that 
woman I know. Tel! me all you can, I will not be 
importunate, but I disliked her the instant I saw her, 
beautiful and charming as she seems.” 

“When my cousin and I went to Paris, just before 
my illness, we met her. She was with her father 
then, a gay old man, who led a life of pleasure, and 
was no fit guardian for a lovely daughter. She knew 
our story, and, having fascinated both, paused to 
decide which she should accept—Jasper for his 
title, or me for my fortune. This.was before my 
uncle changed his will, and I believed myself his 
heir; but before she made her choice something— 
don't ask me what, if you please—oceurred to send 
us from Paris. On our return voyage we were 
wrecked, and then ensued my illness, disinheritance, 
and helplessness. Edith Duberry heard the story, 
but rumour reported it falsely, and she believed both 
of us had lost a fortune. Her yer died penni- 
and in a moment of despair she married the 

neral, whose wealth surro unds} her with the luxury 
she loves, and whose failing health will soon restore 
her liberty.” 

“ And then, Maurice ?” interrupted the 

“She hopes to win Jasper, I think.” 

“Never! we must prevent that at allevents. I 
would rather see him dead before me than the hus- 
band of such a woman. Why is she permitted to 
visit homes like mine? I should have been told this 
sooner,” she exclaimed, angr 

“T should have told you had I known it, and I 
reproved Jasper for his neglect. Do not be need- 
lessly troubled, aunt; there is no blemish on Mrs. 
Suowdon’s name, and, as the wife of a brave 
honourable man, she is received without question; 
for beauty, grace, or tact like hers can make their 
way anywhere. She stays but a week, and I will de- 
vote myself to her ; this will save Jasper, and, if 
necessary, convince "T'avia of my indifference.” Then 
he paused to stifle a sigh. 

“But yourself, have you nof 
peace, Maurice? You must not 
or honour for me or mine.” 

“Tam safe; I love my cousin, and that is my 
shield. Whatever happens remember that I tried 
toserve you, and sincerely endeavoured to forget my- 
self.” 

“Heaven bless you, my son; let me call you so, 
and feel that, though I deny you my daughter, I give 
you heartily a mother’s care and affection.” 

Lady Treherne was as generous as she was proud, 

nd her nephew had conquered her by confidence and 
mission. 
He acted no part, but, even in relinquishing all, he 
cherished a hope that he might yet win the heart he 
coveted. 

Silently they parted ; but from that hour a new and 
closer bond existed between the two, and exerted an 
unsuspected influence over the whole of the house- 
hold. 

Maurice waited with 


—_ 


lady. 


and 


irs for your own 
sacrifice hap} iness 


sul 


impatience for Mrs. Snow- 
don’s entrance, not only because of his curiosity to 
see if she had discovered the thief, but because of 
the part he had taken upon himself to play. He 
was equal to it, and felt a certain pleasure in it, for 
a threefold reason. 

It would serve his aunt and c 
his mind from its own cares, a 
ing Octavia jealous, awaken love ; 
chosen the right, he was but a mar 
lover. 

Mrs. Snowdon was late, she always was, for her 
toilet was el<borate, and she liked to enjoy its effect 
upon others. 

The moment she entered Mr. 


would divert 

verhaps, by mak- 
for theugh he had 
1, and moreover a 


ousin, 


Treherne’s eye was 








upon her, and to his intense surprise and annoyance 
she addressed Octavia very blandly : 

“ My dear Miss Treherne, I’ve been admiring your 
poultry. Pray let me see you feed them to-morrow ; 
Miss Talbot says it is a charming sight.” 

“Tf you areon the terrace just after lunch, you 
will find them there, and may feed them yourself if 
you like,” was the cool, civil reply. 

“She looks splendid in that green and gold dress, 
doesn’t she?” whispered Rose to Sir Jasper, with a 
wicked laugh. 

“She does. 
like Mrs. 
tensely.” 

“T rather like it, for it is honest, and no malice or 
mischief is hidden behind it. I always distrust those 
smooth, sweet voices; they are insincere. I like a 
full, clear tone, sharp, if you please, but decided and 
true.’ 

“Well said, Octavia ; I agree with you, and your 
own is a perfect sample of the kind you describe,” 
and Mr. Treherne smiled as he rolled by to join Mrs. 
Snowdon, who evidently waited for him, while 
Octavia turned to her brother to defend her pets. 

“Are you sure? How did you discover?” said 
Maurice, affecting to admire the lady’s bouquets as 
he paused beside her. 

“T suspected it the moment\T saw her this morn- 
ing. She is no actress; dislike, distrust, and 
contempt were visible in her face when we met. 
Till you so cleverly told me my note was lost I 
fancied she was disturbed about her brother or you.” 

A sudden pause and a keen glance followed the 
last softly uttered word, but Mr. Treherne met it 
with an inscrutable smile, and said: 

“Well, what next?” 

“The moment I learned that you did not get the 
note I was sure.she had it, and, knowing that she 
must have seen me put it there, in spite of her pre- 
tended innocence, I quictly asked her for it. This 
surprised her, and robbed the affair of any mys- 
tery. I finished her perplexity by sending it to the 
major the moment she returned it to me, as if it had 
been intended for him. She begged pardon, said her 
brother was thoughtless and she watched over him 
lest he should get into mischief, professed to think 
I meant the line for him, and behaved like a charming 
simpleton as she is.’ 

“ Quite a tumult about nothing. Poor little ’Tavia ! 
you doubtlessly frightened her so that we may safely 
correspond hereafter.” 

“ You may give me an answer here.” 

“Very well; meet me on the terrace to-morrow 
morning. I will make the meeting natural enough. 
I usually loiter away an hour or two here in the 
sunny part of the day.” 

“But the girl?” 

“Tl send her away.” 

“You speak as if it would be an easy thing to 
do.” 

“ Tt will—both easy and pleasant.” 

“Now you are mysterious and uncomplimentary. 
You either care nothing for a téte-a-téte with her, or 
you will gladly send her out of my way. Which 
is ite 7” 

“ You shall decide. Can I have this ?” 

She looked at him as he touched a rose, with a 
warning glance, for the flower was both an emblem 
of love and of silence. Did he mean to hint that he 
recalled the past, or to warn her that someone was 
near? She leaned forward from the shadow of the 
curtain where she sat, and caught a glimpse of a 
shadow gliding away. 

“Who was it?” she asked, below her breath. 

“ A Rose,” he answered, laughing ; then, as if the 
danger was over, he said, “ How will you account 
to the major for the message you sent him ?” 

“ Easily, by fabricating some interesting perplexity 
in which I want sage counsel. He will be flattered, 
and by seeming to take him into my confidence I 
can hoodwink the excellent man to my heart’s con- 
tent, for he annoys me by his odd way of mounting 
guard over me at all times. Now take mein to 
dinner, and be your former delightful self.” 

“That is impossible,” he said, yet proved that it 
was not so. 


I wish *Tavia’s birds had voices 
Snowdon’s; their noise annoys me in- 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Goop morning, cousin ; shall I drive you away 
if I takea turn or two here ?” he said, in a cheerful 
tone, but with a half-reproachful glance. ‘ 

She looked at him an instant, then went to him 
with extended hand, and cheeks rosier than before, 
while her frank eyes filled and her voice had a 
traitorous tremour in it as she said, impetuously : 

“T will be myself for a moment in spite of every- 
thing, Maurice; don’t think me unkind, don’t reproach 
me, nor ask my leave tocome where I am. There 
is a reason for the change you see in me; it’s not 
caprice, it is obedience.” 





“My dear girl, | knowit ; I meant to speak of it, and 
show you that I understand. Mr. Annon is a good 
man, as worthy of you as any man can be, and | 
wish you all the happiness you deserve.” 

“Do you?” and her eyes searthed his face keenly, 

“Yes; do you doubt it?” And so well did he con- 
ceal his love that neither face, voice, nor manner 
betrayed a hint of it. 

Her eyes fell, a cloud passed over her clear coun- 
tenance, and she withdrew her hand, as if to caress 
the hungry bird that gently pecked at the basket 
she held. As if to change the conversation, she 
said, playfully: 

“Poor Argus, you have lost your fine feathers, and 
so all desert you, except kind little Juno, who never 
forgets her friends. There, take it all, and share it 
between you.” 

Mr. Treherne smiled, and said, quickly: 

“T am a human Argus, and you have been a kind 
little Juno to me since Llost my plumes. Continue 
to be so, and you will find me a very faithful friend.” 

“T will,” and as she answered him her old smile 
came back, and her eyes met his again. 

“Thanks. Now we shall get on happily. I neither 
ask norexpect the old life, that is impossible. I knew 
that when lovers came the friend would fall into tho 
background ; and I am content to be second where | 
have so long been first. Do not think you neglect 


me; be happy with your lover, dear, and when you 
have no ,Pleasanter amusement. come and see old 
aurice. 


She turned her head away that he-might not seo 
theangry colour in her cheeks, the trouble in her 
eyes, and when she spoke it was only to say, petu- 
lantly: 

“| wish Jasper and mamma would leave me in 
peace, I hate lovers and want none. If Frank teases 
me I'll go into a convent, and so get rid of him.” 

Maurice laughed, and turned her face towards 
himself, saying, in a persuasive tone: 

“Give him a trial first, to please your mother. It 
ean do no harm, and may amuse you. Frank is 
already lost, and, as you are heart whole, why not 
see what you can do for him? I shall have a new 
study, then, and not miss you much.” 

“You are very kind. Illdomy best. Iwish Mrs 
Snowdon would come, if she intends coming. I’ve an 
engagement at two, and Frank will look tragical if I 
am not ready. He is teaching me billiards, and I 
really like the game, though I never thought | 
should.” 

“That looks well. I hope you'll learn a double 
lesson, and Mr. Annon find a docile pupil in both.” 

* You are very pale this morning ; are you in pain, 
Maurice?” suddenly asked Octavia; dropping her 
tone of assumed-ease and gaiety, under which she 
tried to hide her trouble. 

“Yes; but it willsoon pass away. Mrs. Snowdon is 
coming. I saw her at the hall door a moment ago. I 
will show her the poultry if you want to go. Shoe 
will not mind the change, I daresay, as you don’t 
like her, and I do.” 

“No, lam sure of that. It was an arrangement 
perhaps. Lunderstand. I will not play Mademoiselle 
de Trop.” 

Anger shone in the girl’s eyes. Sudden con- 
tempt curled her lip, and a glauce full of meaning 
went from her cousin to the door, where Mrs. Snow- 
don appeared, waiting for her maid to bring her some 
additional wrapping. 

“ Alluding to the note you stole, how came you 
to play that prank, ’Tavia ?” asked Mr. Treherne, tran- 

uilly. 
7 “IT saw her put it under the urn. I thought it was 
for Jasper and took it,” she said, boldly. 

“ Why for Jasper?” 

“T remembered his speaking of meeting her long 
ago, and describing her beauty enthusiastically—and 
so did you.” 

“You have a good memory.” 

“T have.for everything concerning those I love. I 
observed her manner of meeting my brother, his de- 
votion to her, and, when they stood laughing to- 
gether before the fire, I felt sure that she wished to 
charm him again.’ 

“Again? Then she did charm him once?” asked 
Mr. Treherne, anxiqus to know how much Jasper had 
told his sister. 

“He always denied it, and declared that you were 
the favourite.” 

Then why not think the note was for me?” 
asked. 

“T do now,” was the sharp answer. 

“ But she told you ‘it was for the major, and sent 
it. ” 

“She deceived me; I am not surprised. I am glad 
Jasper is safe. And I wish you a pleasant ¢¢te-i- 
tite.” 

Bowing with unwonted dignity, Octavia put down 
her basket, and walked away in one direction aS 
Mrs. Snowdon approached in another, 


he 
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“T have done it now,” sighed Mr. Treherne, turning 
from the girlish figure to watch the stately woman 
who came sweeping towards him with noiseless 
grace. 

Brilliancy and splendour became Mrs. Snowdon. 
She enjoyed Inxury, and her beauty made many 
things becoming whieb, in a plainer woman, would 
have been out of taste and absurd. She had wrapped 
herself in a genuine Eastern burnous of scarlet, 
blue and gold; the hood drawn over her head framed 
her fine face in rich hues, and the gilt tassels shone 
against her rippling black hair. She wore it with 
grace, and its splendour became her well. 

The fresh air touched her cheeks with a delicate 
colour ; her usually glowing eyes were very brilliant 
now, and the smile that parted her lips was full of 
happiness. 

“ Welcome, Cleopatra!” cried Mr. Treherne, with 
dificulty repressing a laugh at the amplitude of her 
drapery. 

“IT might reply by calling you Thaddeus of War- 
saw, for you look very romantic and Polish with 
your pale, pensive face, and your splendid furs,” she 
answered as she paused beside him, with admiration 
very visibly expressed in her eyes. 

Mr. Treherne disliked the look, and rather abruptly 
said, as he offered her the basket of bread: 

“T have disposed of my cousin, and offered to do 
the honours of the poultry. Here they are—will 
you feed them?” 

“No, thank you—I care nothing for the fowls, as 
you know; I came to speak to you,” she said, em- 
phatically. 

“T am at your service.” 

“J wish to ask you a question or two—is it per- 
mitted ?” 

“What man ever refused Mrs. Snowdon a 
request ?” 

“Nay, no compliments ; from you they are only 
satirical evasions. I was deceived when abroad and 
rashly married that old man; tell me truly how 
things stand ?” 

“Jasper has all. I have nothing.” 

“Tam glad of it.” 

“Many thanks for the hearty speech. You, at 
least, speak sincerely,” he said, bitterly. 

“T do, Maurice—I do; let me prove it.” 

Mr. Treherne’s chair was close beside the balus- 
trade. 

Mrs. Snowdon leaned on the carved railing, with 
her back towards the house, and her face screened by 
atallvase.. Looking steadily at him, she eaid, rapidly 
and low: 

“ You thought I wavered between you and Jasper, 
when we parted two years ago. I did; but it was 
not between title and fortune that I hesitated. It 
was between duty and love. My father, a fond, 
foolish old man, had set his heart on seeing me a 
lady. I was his all ; my beauty was his delight, and 
no untitled man was deemed worthy of me. I loved 
him tenderly. You may doubt this, knowing how 
selfish, reckless and vain I am ; but I have a heart, 
and with better training would have been a better 
woman. No matter, it is too late now. After my 
father I loved you. Nay, hear me—lI will clear my- 
self in your eyés. I mean no wrong to the general. 
He is kind, indulgent, generous; I respect him—I 
am grateful, and while he lives I shall be true to 
him. i 

“T loved you, Maurice; for of all the gay, idle, 
pleasure-secking men I saw about me you were the 
only one who seemed io have a thought beyond the 
folly of the hour. Under the seeming frivolity of 
your life lay something noble, heroic and true. I 
felt that you had a purpose, that your gay mood was 
transitory—a young man’s holiday before the reat 
work of his life began. This attracted, this won me; 
for even in the brief regard you then gave me there 
was an earnestness no other man had shown. I 
wanted your respect ; I longed to earn your love, 
to share your life, and prove that even in my ne- 
glected nature slept the power of cancelling a frivo- 
ous past by a noble future. Oh, Maurice, had you 
lingered one week more I never should have been the 
r-iserable thing Iam!” 

There her voice faltered and failed, forall the bitter- 
ness of lost love, peace and happiness was expressed 
in the pathetic passion of that exclamation. She did 
not weep, for tears seldom dimmed those tragical 
eyes of hers; but she wrung her hands in mute des- 
pair, and looked down into the frost-blighted garden 
below, as if she saw there a true symbol of her own 
ruined life. 

Mr. Treherne uttered not a word, but set his teeth, 
and gave an almost fierce glance towards the distant 
fizure of Sir Jasper, who was riding gently away, like 
one unburdened by memory or care. Hurriedly Mrs. 
Snowdon went on: 

“ My father begged and commanded me to choose 
your cousin ; I could not break his heart, and asked 
Jor ti i f While I waited that 


zor time, hoping to soften him. 
ping 








mysterious affair hurried you from Paris, and then | 
came the wreck, the illness, and the rumour that old | 
Sir Jasper had disinherited both nephews. They told | 
me you were dying, and I became a passive instru- | 
ment in my father’s hands. I promised torecall and | 
accept your cousin, but the old man died before it | 
was done, and then I cared not what became of me. | 
General Snowdon was my father’s friend ; he pitied 
me, he saw my desolate, destitute state, my despair | 
and helplessness. He comforted, sustained, and 
saved me. I was grateful, and when he offered me 
his heart and home I accepted them. He knew I 
had no love to give; but as a friend, a daughter, I | 
would gladly serve him, and make his declining years | 
as happy as I could. It was all over, when I heard 
that you were alive, afflicted and poor. I longed 
to come and live for you. My new bonds became 
heavy fetters then, my wealth oppressed me, and I 
was doubly wretched—for I dared not tell all my 
trouble, and it nearly drove me mad. I have seen 
you now; | know that you are happy. I read your 
cousin’s love, and see a peaceful life in store for 
you. This must content me, and I must learn to 
bear it as I can.” 

She paused, breathless and pale, and walked 
rapidly along the terrace, as if to hide or control the 
agitation that possessed her. Mr. Treherne still sat 
silent, but his heart leaped within him as he thought : 

“ She sees that Octavia lovesme! A woman’s eye 
is quick to detect love in another, and she asserts 
what I begin to hope. My cousin’s manner just now, 
her dislike of Mr. Annon, her new shyness with me ; 
it may be true, and if it be—heaven help me—what 
am I saying! I must not hope, wish, nor dream ; 
I must renounce and forget.” 

He leaned his head upon his hand, and sat so till 
Mrs. Snowdon rejoined him, pale, but calm and self- 
possessed. As she drew near she marked his atti- 
tude, the bitter sadness of his face, and hope sprang 
within her. Perhaps she was mistaken ; perhaps he 
did not love his cousin ; perhaps he still remembered 
the past, and still regretted the loss of the heart she 
had just laid bare before him. Her husband was 
failing, and might die any day, and then, free, rich, 
beautiful and young, what might she not become to 
Mr. Treherne, helpless, poor and ambitious ? With 
all her faults she was generous, and this picture 
charmed her fancy, warmed her heart, and comforted 
her pain. 

“ Maurice,” she said, softly, pausing again beside 
him, “if I mistake you and your hopes, it is because 
I dare ask nothing for myself; but if ever a time 
should come when I have liberty to give or help, ask 
of me anything, and it is gladly yours.” 

He understood her, pitied her, and, seeing that she 
found consolation in a distant hope, he let her enjoy 
it while shemight Gravely, yet gratefully, hespoke, 
and pressed the hand extended to him with an im- 
pulsive gesture. 

“Generous as ever, Edith, and impetuously frank. 
Thank you for your sincerity, your kindness, and the 
affection you once gave me. say once, for now 
duty, truth, and honour bar us from each other. My 
life must be solitary, yet I shall find work to do, and 
learn to be content. You owe all your devotion to the 
good old man who loves you, and will not fail him, 
Iam sure. Leave the future and the past, but let us 
make the present what it may be, a time to forgive 
and forget, to take heartand beginanew. Christmas 
is a fitting time for such resolves and the birth of 
friendship such as ours may be.” 

Something in his tone and manner struck her, and, 
eyeing him with wonder, she exclaimed: 

“ How changed you are.” 

“* Need you tell me that?” 

And he glanced at his helpless limbs with a bitter 
yet pathetic look of patience. 

“ No, no—not so! I meanin mind, not body. Once 
you were gay and careless, eager and fiery, like Jas- 
per; now you are grave and quiet, or cheerful, and 
so very kind. Yet, in spite of illness and loss, you 
seem twice the man you were, and something in 
you wins respect as well as agmiration and—love.” 

Her dark eyes filled as the last word left her lips, 
and the beauty of a touched heart shone in her face. 
Maurice looked up quickly, asking, with sudden 
earnestness: 

“Do you see it? Then it is true. Yes, I am 
changed, thank heaven! and she has done it!” 

“ Who ?” demanded his companion, jealously. 

“Octavia. Unconsciously, yet surely, she has 
done much for me, and this year of seeming loss and 
misfortune has been the happiest, most profitable of 
all my life. I have often heard that afflictions were 
the best teachers, and I believe it now.” 

Mrs. Snowdon shook her head sadly. 

“ Not always; they are tormentors to some. Dut 
don’t preach, Maurice; I am still a sinner, though 
you incline to sainthood, and I have one question 
more to ask. What was it that took you and Jasper 
so suddenly away from Paris?” 
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“ That I can never tell you.” 

“T shall discover it for myself, then.” 

“Tt is impossible.” 

“* Nothing is impossible to a determinn«! woman !” 

“You can neither wring, surprise; noy bribe this 
secret from the two persons who hold ii. I of 
you to let it rest,” said Mr. Treherne, eacivestly 

“T have aclue, and I shall follow i, fer ! ant 
convinced that something is wreng, and you are 

” 

“Dear Mrs. Snowdon, are you so charmed with the 
birds that you forget your fellow-beivgs, or so 
charmed with one fellow-being that you forget 1! 
birds ?” 

As this sudden question startled both, Rose Talb 
came along the terrace, with hands frll of hol! 
and a face beaming with merry mischief, adding 
she vanished: 

“T shall tell’Tavia that feeding the poultry is such 
congenial amusement for lovers, she and Mr. Ann 
had better try it.” 

“ Saucy gipsy!” muttered Mr. Treherne. 

Sut Mrs. Snowdon said, with a snttle of doubl 
meaning 

“ Many a true word is spoken in jest!” 

(To be continued.j 

















SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
a 
CHAPTER LXXIL 

Tue ladies, in extreme alarm, gathered on the 
portico toascertain what had happened ; and foremost 
among them were the motherand bride of Mr. Fenton 
both anxious and trembling, but apprehensive of no 
danger to him. 

Mr. Hastings came towards the house with hij 
white hair flying wildly back from his brow, and hi 
face pale with horror. He canght sight of hi 
daughter, and, making his way to her, placed his arm 
around her, and at the same time drawing M: 
Markland from the group, he huskily said: 

“Come away with me. Sometlsng dreadful hag 
happened, and you must, get into the honse befor: 
you hear it.” 

Mrs. Markland instantly took the alarm, and erie 
out: 

“My son—my son! Those shots were fired at 
him, and.they have wounded him, or you would 
not wish to remove Opal and myself. Oh! what 
it? What dreadful woe has come to me?” 

She evaded his attempts to arrest her steps, and 
rushing into the garden ran towards those whio 
by this time were approaching the house with their 
sad burden. 

The shrill, despairing cry with which the un- 
happy mother cast herself upon the bosom of le 
murdered son proved to Opal that. something 
terrible had occurred, and she sank fainting on the 
breast of her father. 

Opal was removed at once to her own room, where 
we will leave her to learn the sad truth that she was 
a widowed bride. 

The body of Mr. Fenton was brought into the hall 
and placed upon a sofa. His mother, repressing the 
cries of anguish that arose to her lips, knelt beside 
him, and with her trembling hands laid: bare the 
breast, in which three small purple spots were seen 
just over the heart. From these the ensanguined 
tide continued still to flow, though his face had a! 
ready settled into the rigidity of death. 

A young physician, who happened to be one of 
the company, approached ‘and felt his pulse. He 
shook his head ominously, and whispered a fow word: 
to some ladies standing near him. 

Mrs. Markland looked up with an expression of 
stony bewilderment in her eyes, and sharply asked : 

“ Why do you not speak so that I can hear you, Dr. 
Manton? Can nothing be done to bring back life? 
He isn't dead—he can’t be deal, who so lately was 
full of life.” 

Her two daughters were crying aloud and wring 
ing their hands in helpless anguish, and’she turned 
angrily towards them and said: 

“Hush, hush! That noise will disturb-your brother. 
and there is no reason why you should give way su. 
Godfrey will soon come round again ; ig it not 
Dr. Manton ?” 

Thus appealed to, the physician, with a look of 
deep compassion, replied : 

“T foar that nothing will ever again disturb hin. 
It is useless to attempt to restore him, Mrs. Mark- 
land. Your son is dead.” 

She looked at him a few seconds as if she could 
not understand him; but then the dread meaning of 
his words came to her stunned senses, and she re- 
peated, in a dull tone: 

“Dead—dead! The pride of my life gone down 


to the dust in the bloom of lis early manhood.” 
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Then her voice suddealy arose to a wild, frenzied 
cry, and she exclaimed 

“Who has done this cruel thing? Who hated 
my boy to that degree that his life was made the 
forfeit? I did not know he had an enemy on earth, 
yet he has fallen in his youth by the hand of an 
assassin.” 

All present shrank. from telling her who was the 
suspected murderer, for his near connection with 
her remaining children would give a new blow to her 
heart. 

But while Mrs. Markland paus .d for a reply to her 
agonized question, and whispered words were ex- 
changed among the bystanders, the bustle of an 
arrival was heard, and Guy Denham, pallid as a 
ghost and looking fearfully excited, came in. He 
was guarded on either side by those who had found 
him walking his jaded horse through the woodland 
that lay around tle home of his sister, and who had 
seized on him as the murderer of Mr. Fenton. 

He moved steadily furward till he came to the side 
of the corpse, and, looking down upon it with mingled 
pity and reverence, he siretcled forth his hand above 
it and solemnly said: 

“Tam accused of having taken the life of this 
man, and circumstantial evidence is so strong against 
me that I scarcely hope to escape the stigma, at 


board, and hastily swallowed a bumper of brandy 
nearly undiluted. He then shut himself up in a 
room alone, and would admit no one to his presence. 

The hours spent there silvered his hair to the 
whiteness of snow, and imprinted lines upon his face 
that made him look twenty years older than on the 
previous day. It was to him a far more awful vigil 
than that one beside what he believed to be the 
death-bed of Rosa, and*in tke anguish of his soul 
he cursed the hour that had brought her beneath 
his roof. 

He knew whose hand had struck this blow, yet he 
would not expose her. He dared not ask himself by 
what means she had accomplished her threatened 
vengeance, but that she alone had laid this young 
life low he felt assured. 

The horror-stricken guests departed for their 
homes, and the house so lately the scene of festivity 
was left to death and sorrow. 

Mrs. Markland mourned as Rachel for her children 
that were not,and Mrs. Hastings was in her chamber 
in transient hysterics, while Opal layin the one above 
it under the influence of a powerful narcotic which 
it had been thought advisable to administer to her 
soon after she revived from the state of insensibility 
into which the shock of Mr. Fenton's awful death 
had thrown her. 





least, of the crime. But as heaven is my judge, I 
am innocent, and | call on its holy angels to bear 
witness to the truth of my asseverations.” 

Mrs. Markland arose and stood facing him. All r 
that was noble in her nature came to the surface in 
that trying moment, and she felt within her soul the 
conviction that he spoke the truth. 

She took in her own the hand Mr. Denham still 
held over her dead son, and sadly said : 

“T believe that you have spoken the truth, Guy. 
You did not love my boy, but you are incapable of 
committing a crime like this. You would never have | 
given so bitter a sorrow to her who hus stood in the 
place of a mother to you.” 

Mr. Denham placed his arm tenderly around her 
shaking form, and curnestly said: 

“You do me but justice, Aunt Gertrude. I had no | 
hand in this, nor have | the faintest suspicion of who | 
the real crimival is. Let me conduct you to a pri- 
vate room, for this is no place for you.” 

Mrs. Markland released herself from him with a 
sudden ery, and, throwing herself forward, passion- 
ately kissed the lips and brow of her dead son, and 
then submitted to be led away, followed by her 
weeping daugiliters. 

Mr. Denham came back in a fow moments, and 
while the body of Mr. Fenton was removed to a 
chamber to be prepared for the grave, he went into 
the library wit Mr llastings and a few other gen- 
tlemen who wi oh d to hear such defence as he could 
give aguinst the charge that had been made against 
him. 

Mr. Deuham was there sown the pistol which had 
been picked up on the lawn, and recognized it, as 
the others had donc, as his own. It was mounted 
with silver, and had his initials oun the handle. He 
said: 

“T have not had this weapon in my possession for 
several mont! Last autumn, you may remember, 
Mr. Hastings, we practised target-shooting on the 


| morning. 


| custom of the house when he remained out late at 


| had been the successful rival who, in his heart, he 





lawn, and this pistol was lent to your daughter 
because it was light and casily managed. I have 
never had it in my possession since, though how it 
came into the hands of the murderer I cannot imagine. 
[ shall of course go in town at as early an hour to- 
morrow morning & and let such investiga- 
tionsas are necessary bemade. 
the ordeal, though it may brand me with a crime 
which I hope those who know me believe me to be 
incapable of committing.” 

Mr. Hastings appeared to be dreadfully agitated. 
His face worked with emotion, aud for several 
moments he was unable to speak. He at length 
hoarsely said: 

“} remember the target-shooting and the loan of 
the pistol to Opal. 1 lave seen it lying in yonder 
window all the winicr, but neglected to return it to 
you. I believe you to be as innocent of this fearful 
deed as I myself am, Guy Denham, and I will stand 
by you to the last. No one shall condemn you while 
1 have the a Lo prevent it.” 

Mr. Denham grasped his hand and gratefully re- 

lied : 

“Thank you, sir—ihank you for so cordially bear- 
witness forme, Since l kuow that you believe 
inuocent I shall better be able to bear this cruel 
sation ; but I fec! that until the murderer is found, 
the award of justice be what it may, the world 
| still suspect me as the guiity one. 1 must bear 

. ll as Lean, yet it is hard to c1idure the 

f such a deed as this.” 
hard, indeed,” muttered Mr. 
us dy way 
hurried from the room, found 


possible, 


Iastings, in 


the side- 


| Fenton's life he plunged into a sea of darkness that 
| afforded no clue, and at last, cxhaused by all he had 
| gone through in the previous twelve hours, he sank 
| into a feverish slumber in the large chair in which 


I will not shrink from | 
| ing his eyes he saw that dawn was breaking in rosy 


| man, aud nothing could have been more repulsive to 
| him than the thoughtshat he was to be brought be- 





Guy Denham gave his parole to appear before the 
magistrate by ten o’clock on the following morning, 
and he was permitted to return to Ashwood accom- 
panied by two of the gentlemen who had arrested 
him. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 
THE tragedy that had occurredat Silvermere was 
not made known to Mrs. Langley till the next 


When Mr. Denham came home he found a cold 
supper set out for him in his owa room, as was the 


niglit, but he had no appetite for it now. 

He knew that his guards would be unwilling to 
lose sight of him, so he gave them up his bed, and 

t mvodily by the fire, thinking over the events of 
the day, and wondering what the result of the 
morrow’s examination would be to himself. 

It was a bitter humiliation to be arraigned as the 
murderer of any man; doubly bitter when that man 


had wished dead and out ot his path. Many times 
had he been tempted to defy Mr. Fenton to mortal 
combat, but never could he have looked forward to 
the hour in which he would be forced to stand forth 
to the world and hear himself accused of assassi- 
nating in this cowardly manuer the man with whom 
he had been reared. 

Though freed by the events of this day, Opal was 
severed from him as completely as if by death, unless 
the real criminal could be discovered aud convicted 
of the crime. 

Mr. Denham knew that public opinion would accuse 
him still, let the award of justice be what it would, 
unless he could bring its real perpetrator forward, 
and he writhed beneath the impossibility of thus jus- 
tifying himself. 

When he tried to think who could have taken Mr. 


he sat. 
Mr. Denham was aroused by the entrance of a 
servant with wood to replenish the fire, and on opefi- 


splendour over the horizon. 

With his first waking consciousness came back 
all the horror of his position, and for a few mo- 
ments he quailed before what he must undergo that 
day. 

Guy Denham was.a_proud, reticent, and shrinking 





fore a criminal tribunal to be examined on the charge 
of secretly assassinating his rival on the day of | 
his marriage. | 

He shuddered at the thought that his long-che- 
rished love for Opal must become the common gos- | 
sip of the day, adding another link to the chain of | 
circumstantial evidence against him. 

He aroused himself from his bitter thoughts and | 
remembered that he had yet to inform his sister of | 
the terrible position in which he found himself | 
placed, and to impose on her the painful task of re- 
vealing to Inez the fate of her faithless lover. 

Mr. Denham turning towards his companion saw 
that he was attentively regarding him, After the 
sei vant went out and closed the dvor behind him, with 


| go ..e effort he said: 


“Edward Wallis, you lave 
lvod, yet you actes 1 yesterday 


known me from boy- 
as if you believe me 


| ig me to all sorts of dreadful fancies ? 


guilty of the foul deed from which my inmost ;;! 
recoils. Why should you have proclaimed me to be i}, 
murderer of Godfrey and set others on the track of 
an innocent man? Have our past relations give, 
you any warrant for supposing me the wretch [ 
should be if I had done this thing ?” 

In some embarrassment Mr, Wallis replied: 

“ Hitherto I have known nothing of you, Mr. Dey- 
ham, that was not honourable; but knowing what | 
do of the late differences between you and Mr. Fen- 
ton, what could I do, when I held your own pistol 
in my hand, but recently discharged, except denounce 
you as his assassin?” 

“ What do you know that gave edge to your sius- 
picions ?” asked Mr. Denham, sternly. 

“ Only this—that you and Godlrey have not been 
on very good terms for some time past. That shaj; p 
words have passed between you; and I am also 
aware that you have long been as much in love wit); 
Opal Hastings as a man can be with any girl. Can 
you blame me for believing you guilty? But | 
admit that what afterwards passed in Mr. Hastings’s 
house put a different face on the affair. Cireum- 
stances point to you as the criminal, but I am willing 
to mistrust them; to give you the benefit of th 
doubt that has arisen in my own mind.” 

“Tt is well that you will do me that justice,” 
Guy gloomily replied. “ There is nothing left for 
me but to face this accusation as bravely as | 
may, and repel it by every means left open to 
me. But if it were not from the cowardly fear that 
I may be believed guilty of the crime, if I did myself 
any injury, I believe I would sooner shoot myself 
than undergo the ordeal that is before me to-d: ay. | 
warn you, Wallis, that if Opal Hastings’s name is 
brought forward in any way duripg my examination, 
I will hold him who does it strictly accountable to 
me, and I will avail myself of my first moment of 
freedom to exact such atonement as one gentleman 
may demand of another.” 

Mr. Wallis hastened to say: 

“Tam sure that you need apprehend nothing on 
that score. Poor Opal is sacred; she will suffer 
enough without knowing that your passion for her- 
self throws an additional cloud of suspicion around 
you. Mr. Denham, I loved Godfrey as a brother 
and I have long cherished the hope that I should one 
day claim him as such. I regret deeply that [ di- 
rected suspicion towards you in the first moment of 
excitement; sorry on your account, and on that of 
those two young girls who are so nearly related to 
you. IfI had only had time to think a moment, | 
should have acted differently.” 

“On their account alone, I presume, 
Denham, with slightly bitter emphasis. 
of no immunity-on the score of my family. I shall 
stand or fall according to my own worth. If the 
record of my life weighs nothing in my favour, so be 
it. No act of mine has ever yet brought the blusii 
of shame to the check of anyone allied to me, aud 
this false accusation cannot for ever remain as a 
blighting stain upon an innocent man. Lleaven is 
just to permit that.” 

“Tam sure of it, and I now believe that you had 
nothing to do with the event of yesterday. old fellow, 
in spite of appearances,” said Mr. Wallis, warnily. 
“T acted like a madman, myself, and I saw it plainiy 
when your aunt stood up over the dead body of lier 
son and spoke in your defence as nobly as she did. 
I shall go with you to town, Mr. Denham, but not us 
your accuser.” 

“There will be enough to play that part without 
you,” was the sorrowful response. “You are not 
afraid to lose sight of me a few momeuts, I hope ? 
I wish to see my sister alone, and give her my own 
account of this painful affair. You can keep guard 
at the door of her room if you are afraid that I shail 
attempt to escape.” 

“T have no fear of that. Your best chance is to 
face the charge boldly. I think it will be only a 
mugistrate’s trial, for they will scarcely find suili- 
cient cause to indite you before a grand jury.’ 

Mr. Denham sighed wearily as he arouse, ano 
said : 

“So much the better for me, I suppose, for I kaow 
that I am in a sad strait. I will go to Amuna at once, 
and tell her as gently as I can what, must soon be- 
come known to her. peace yee will be served at 
| eight, and, after it is over, I shall be ready to ac- 
| company you.” 

He left the room, and, crossing the hall, tapped a! 
Mrs. Langley’s door. She was an early riser, aud he 
| found her already dressed. She turned to him as he 
| entered and eagerly said: 

“T knew your knock, Guy, and I cannot tell you 
| how glad I was to hear it. I have been more uneasy 
about you than I can express. Why on earth did 

you ride away in that wild fashion yesterday, leav- 
I did not fall 
asleep till you came in, and this morning Betty told 


” said Mr. 
“T accept 


| me that some of the wedding guests had come home 
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with you. Did you change your mind and goto 
Silrermere, after all ?” 

Mr. Denham gravely replied : 

“Yes, Anna, I was at Silvermere. I was taken 
there under such painful circumstances as you could 
never imagine. Have you had no intimation of the 
tragedy that occurred there last night? No, I see 
by your face that you have not, and it becomes my 
painful duty toinform you that ‘Godfre *y was shot at 
as he was walking in the shrubbe ry, and re 

Pale as death and shivering with dread, Mrs. 
Langley interrupted him with a sharp cry. 

“Shot at! Killed,do you mean? And by whose 
hand, Guy? By whose hand? Oh, heaven, that I 
should live to doubt you!” 

Mr. Denham became even paler than herself, and he 
mournfully said : 

“It isas I feared it would be. My own sister 
suspects me, then how canI blame others for at- 
tempting to fasten this crime upon me? Look at me, 
Anna. This hand is pure from the stain of the blood 
that has been-shed; I swear it before the Searcher 
of all hearts, and He will yet make my innocence 
manifest, I firmly believe. Though my pistol was 
used by the assassin I have no more idea who he 
was than a babe an hour old. I never told a false- 
hood in my life, and, in this most solemn and trying 
moment, I swear to you bythe memory of our mother 
that I am speaking but the simple truth.” 

Mrs. Langley believed him now. She threw her- 
self, sobbing, upon his breast, and said: 

“Torgive me, forgive me for doubting you, my 
brother. I believe you innocent. I will believe it, 
though all the world should accuse you. But how 
did you come to be near the house? If they had 
not found you there, you would never have been sus- 
pe ted.” 

“My own madness carried me away. I tried to 
chaust the fever in my blood by swift riding, for I 
knew that Opal was given to another. A wild desire 

zed me to look upon her once more. I resolved, at 
ll hazards, to gratify it, and I entered the grounds 
of Silvermere, secured my horse near the boat-house 
and made my way towards the house. The portico 
was deserted, and I approached one of the windows 
over which the curtain had not been drawn. 

“T saw her, looking like a white angel, in her 
bridal robes, but I-thought she seemed weary and 
‘t-sick. I prayed for her happiness then, Anna. 
[ surrendered her to the husband who had won her 
from me, and took what I believed to be my last 
well of her; for I did not intend ever to look on 
r again as Godfrey Fenton’s wife. 

“T heard them coming out from breakfast, and I 
vent down the steps before anyone detected my pre- 
sence there. I found my horse, and rode very 
slowly towards home ; for by this time the poor ani- 
mal was nearly broken down with the mad speed at 
which he had been ridden. Just as I reached the 
rance to Ashwood I was overtaken by an excited 
porty from Silvermere, who accused me of having 
shot Godfrey.” 

Xs a he—he—is he—is he—— 

. Langley could not speak the last word. Mr 

I mio bowed his head, and slowly went on: 
“TI returned with them at once, to find Godfrey 
quite dead, and to hear myself accused on all sides 

; his assassin. But Aunt Gertrude would not be- 
i ve it, and she spoke nobly ‘in my defence—for 
which I shall always thank her. The guests who 
ame home with me came as my guards, and I must 
‘company them this morning to undergo an exami- 
uation before a magistrate ; perhaps to be committed 
to prison to await my trial for murder.” 

Mrs. Langley sat down, quite overcome by this 
announcement. 

She faintly asked: 

“Is there no way of escaping such an ordeal as 
that? Dear Guy, can you not leave home till this 
dreadful affair has blown over? till steps have been 
taken to discover the real murderer? They may put 
you en trial for your life ; may punish you for a crime 
{was myself mad enough to think for a moment that 
you had committed. If I thought thus, will others 
be more lenient in their judgment? Make your es- 
cape, Guy, while it is yet in your power to do so, 
and leave me to defend your cause in your absence.” 

With mournful tenderness, Mr. Denham replied : 

“That is impossible, Anna. I should be sought 
f r immediately, seized on, and brought back again. 
My flight would add much we sight to the evidence 
: st me, and I had rather bear the ignominy of a 
trial than fly from my home as a murderer, to 
become a wanderer on the face of the earth. Oh, 
my sister, prove yourself strong in this dreadful 
hour and tempt me to do nothing that can more 
deeply compromise me. I believed that the evidence 
against me, strong as it is, will not suffice to con- 
demn me; especially as both my aunt and Mr. Has- 
tings have strongly expressed their belief in my 


lunocence,” 
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“Did Aunt Gertrude really refuse to be 
accusation ?” she breathlessly asked. 

“Yes. I must do her the justice to say that she | 
atoned for all her wrongs to me by the ncble confi- 
dence she expressed in my inability to have com- 
mitted such a crime as this. She stood up over the 
dead body of her son, and uttered such words as | 
have bound me to her for life. If I am permitted to 





” 


be to her all that he would have been 

Mrs. Langley shook her head drearily. 

“It was gré ond and noble in her to speak in your 

chalf in such an hour of anguish; but no one can 
be to her what Godfrey was. She loved him far 
more dearly than she did her younger children, and 
she will long be inconsolable for his loss. I will 
not again urge you to escape, though it is dreadful | 
to think that so hononrable and high-toned a man as 
you are should be implicated in so dire a tragedy as 
this—should even be accused of having committed 
the deed yourself. Darling brother, what can I do 
to aid you? Shall I go with you and he ‘Ip to sustain 
you before your judges by my presence ?” 

“That would be subjecting you to too painful an 
ordeal. I shall have many friends near me, and you 


have something to do here. That poor girl 1ust 
be told of what has happened, and you alone can ap- 
proach her with such tidings.” 

Mrs. Langley covered her face with her hands, 
and her frame shook with strong emotion. Her 
brother waited till she was more composed, and 


then said : 

“You must appear at breakfast, Anna, and wear 
aecalm and assured face before those who are here 
to see that I am safely conveyed to town. I trust 
that I shall soon return freed from the worst fear 
that presses on my heart. If I am permitted to have 
my freedom, I can set such investigations on foot 
as may lead to the discovery of the assassin. | 
that is done I shall ever feel as if the stain of this 
accusation is clinging to me,” 

“T will do my best to be brave and firm, Guy; 
but it will be a dreadful effort in the present state 
of my feclings. Who with you your 
saarcs? i 

Edward Wallis and John Talbot. They were 
both friendly to me in our boyish days, and | thiuk 
they are inclined to accept Mr. Hastings’s view of 
what has happened, and exonerate me from the charge 

f destroying Godfrey. Heaven knows that, eagerly 
as I have desired to find some cause of quarrel with 
him that would have brought us face to face in hon- 
ourable combat without implicating the name of Opal, 
I never once thought of doing so dastardly a — 
as taking his life in this secret way. I could never 
have aimed a deadly blow at the heart of an unarmed 
man.” 

“What led others to suppose that 
such a thing ?” 

“Do you remember the pistol I lent Opal last 
autumn when we had target-shooting at Silvermere ? 
[neglected toreclaim it, and that was used by the as- 
sassin. It was picked up on the lawn within a few 
feet of Godfrey’s body, was recognized as mine ; and 
when I was found afew moments later riding towards 
home, uo doubt was left in the minds of my pursuers 
that I was the criminal.” 

A sudden light flashed over Mrs. Lang 
and in an excited tone she said: 

“T believe that I have found a clue to - murderer. 
That girl against whom I warned Godf 
boasted to me that she could hita a at thirty 
paces distant. She has possessed herself of your pistol 
and done this deed. What did Miss Gordon say ? 
How did she look when poor Godfrey was brought 
in?” 

Mr. Denham gravely replied: 

“ Have you not heard that Miss Gordon left Silver- 
mere on Monday, and must have been far on her wa 
before the hour of the marriage arrived? No, hers 
could not have been the hand that committed the 
deed of which I am accused.” 

“ But, Guy, listen to me. Follow up that girl, and 
you will clear yourself from this atrocious charge by 
finding the true criminal. I feel the conviction in 
my own mind that it is so.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Strate Epucation.—Lord Russcll’s resolutions on 
national education moved in the House of Lords 
are the following: “1. That in the opinion of this 
House the education of the working classes in Eng- 
land and Wales ought to be extended and improved ; 
every child has a right to the blessings of education, 
and it is the duty of the State to guard and maintain 
that right. In the opinion of this House the diffu- 
sion of knowledge ought not to be hindered by re- 
ligious differences, nor should the early employment 
of the young in labour be allowed to deprive them of 
education. 2. That itis the opinion of this Honse 





that Parliament and Gov ern mont should aid 


better administration of an ‘itable endow: 
That it is the opinion of this Hours 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge may be mad 
useful to the nation by the removal of restr 
and by the appointment of 
the 
purposes of instruction in 
Universities. 
of Education by the Crown, with a seat in the C: 
net, would, in the 


| 
do so, I will take the place of him that is gone, and | 
| to the public benefit.” 
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TO MOTHERS AND TEACHERS 
THE paper full of “school advertisement 
coming winter. 


} are 


* Which 








the best?” ask the bewildered parents as they look 
over the thousand and one prospectuses and read 
the formidable list of * branches” taught in eacl 
between the hours of ninc and three, for each day, 
Sundays exeepted. They look at their little 
daughter. “It istime,” they say, “that she learned 
something.” And that is all true; but ih ry do 
consider that it is not yct time for her to learn 
everything, and that in the attempt sh will pro- 
bably break down before tho experiment is half 
made. 

They do not consider, in their anxiety, that she 


ced so ut 
ing child 


d with the railroad s; 
happily prevalent ; that to keep a gro ’ 
school from nine till three is simply torture, and to add 
to that lessons out of school, an offence which should 
1 
i 





come under the head “Cruelty to Animals,” anc 


punished accordingly by the authorities, who, ii 











their zeal to decide upon the most humane ma r 
in which to kill calves and sheep, seem quite to 
overlook the slow process by which children are 
daily murdered. 

That “everybody does so”—-that ols 
keep those absurd hours; that “ teac t tl 





afternoons to th ‘Ives seem to 
reasons, when I meet each ¢ day, at thre 
great army of children, bearing, in theit 
ders, narrow chests, and pale faces, the unmistakable 
marks of this overstrain of tho brain, at a critical 
age. And when] see, inadditiov, the piles of books 
under their arms, effectually to prevent the only al- 
leviation of rave a mistake, in the out-door 
exercise that their cramped limbs and tired brains so 
loudly call for, I have no words toexpres S8 my sorrow 
and disgust of our present school systc1 

It is not teachers, but parents, who ari ‘ht this 

The former but ex ho the s of the 
If parents think physical education a matter 
f no consequence, why should teachers love those 
children better than the parents themselves? If 
parents are so anxious for this cramming process, 
whic h is filling our church-yards so fast, why should 
teachers, ‘ ‘who must live,” interfere ? Now and 
then, one more humane, less self-seeking than the 
majority, will venture to suggest that the pupil has 
already quite as much mental strain as is safe for its 
tender years; but when the reply is in the form of a 
request from the parent that “another branch will 
not make any difference,” what encouragement has 
the teacher to continue to oppose such stupidity ? 

Not long since I heard of a mother 
boasting to a friend of the smartness and precocity 
of her little daughter of seven years, “ w ho attended 
school from nine till three each day, and studied 
most of the intervening time, and was so fond of her 
books that all night, in her sleep, she was saying 
over her geography lessons and doing her sums in 
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arithmetic.”” Comment on such folly is unnecessary. 

I throw out these few hints, hoping that one 
mother, at least, may pause long enough to give so 
important a su a moment’s thonght. That she 
may ask v world not be wise to visit the 
school-room whe id spends so much of its 
time, and exam of ventilation in the 


ich the ehild 
m'cht have been 
lisition as a 
ntur 
and expends 
i e horse, if 
vsical well- 
she to 


apartment, cose ye ee if 
sits so long, is so contrived ¢ 
handed down froia the days of the lig 
model instrument of torture. 1 
that her husband takes far better car 
more painstaking thonght, with his fay 
he has one, than she ever has on the } 
being of her child. What right Ta 





eto say 







has 
Has 





bring children into the world, who is too indolent, 
or too ron ag or too pleasure-loy - to cnide 
their steps rafely, happily, ane, above ail, healthily 


through it? F. FP. 
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In Italy 22} per cent. of the infant populati 

yearly, even in "the healthiest districts, ver 
duration of life is 35°45 years only, wifile in Ki 
it is 38°33, at Genova 42°02, and in Pigland 
The number of births too is relatively uch smaller 
in Italy than in England and I"rance. 
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THE SILENT PARTNER. 
. —_——_@———_——_ 


CHAPTER XX. 


Poor Luke was not mistaken about the “ pummel- 
ling” im reserve for his wife, who had had no time to 
clear away the proofs of her complicity in the plot 
or escape, before Hess and another soldier burst 
furiously into her cottage. 

There lay the priestly garments which Alfred had 
discarded, while a general state of disorder in the 
room, together with the old woman's abject terror at 
the sight of the men, left no room for doubting her 
assistance in the whole affair. 

Hess seized her roughly by the arm, shook her vio- 
lently, and with thick-coming vituperations demanded 
where Luke and the licutenant:were. Getting no 
answer but groans and prayers, he seized the lamp, 

l, drawing a revolver, quickly ran through the 
ew small rooms in the lower part of the house ; and 
then, bidding his companion follow, he went up- 
stairs. His shouts of exultation soon rang through 
the house, for at the first view of the prostrate 
Allen he thought he had found his lost prisoner. 

He soon discovered his mistake, however, and 
oaths and kicks followed, to which for a considerable 
ti t! lrunken man gave no answer but groans. 

being raised up, shaken, and doused with 

til he exhibited some signs of intelli- 

with his revolver at the man’s head, 

manded that he should tell all he knew about th: 

means and direction of the lieutenant’s flight, on pain 
instant death. 

“ Take that thing away, then,” said Mr. Allen, blink- 
ing stupidly, and striking at the weapon w h 

ar his face. “ Keep it away, and I'll tell you all | 
i I know—and I—I know it all.” 

‘Yes, and you'll be hanged for it, too, if he ain’t 
ught ; so look sharp.” 

Now, Mr. Allen had in reality nearly slept off the 
fumes of the liquor; and the extraordinary waking 
that he had had, together with his sense of personal 
langer, had quite sobered him. And, being so, he 
was far more than @ match in shrewdness for the stolid 
Hess 
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He rose to his feet, seemingly with great difficulty, 
illing back several times, and then said, in a half 
whisper to Hess: 

“J—J'll tell you where he is. I—I'll show you. 
Dut don’t tell her I confessed—ceh ?” 

ifess promised eagerly. 

“C—ome with me—I'll take you to the spot. 
You'll have him in five minutes. He’s not in this 
lLouse—no, sir.” 

Hess had already made sure of that, and, exultan 
with the hope of so speedy a recapture of his man, he 
helped the staggering fellow to the stairs, and down 
them—a feat of mach difficulty, as Mr. Allen dropped, 

ningly helpless, on almost every other step. 

“T will take you right to the spot,” he said as the 
two men supported him across the lower floor. “ But 

t my hat—l left it upstairs.” 

“Go and get it,” said Hess; but scarcely had the 

istant disappeared in the stairway, when Mr. 
Allen, shaking off the keeper’s supporting hand, dealt 
Lim a staggering blow in the forehead, and dis- 
ippeared with the agility of a wild Indian down the 
dark street. 

Luke’s wife had made her escape from the house 

fore the soldiers came downstairs, and when 

ie discomfited Hess slowly aruse he began to 
think that his cap of misery was full. Baffled on 
| sides, he vented a string of useless curses, and 
then went forth to resume his fruitless search in 
me of the adjoin 

Alfred Lee and his faithful friend in the mean- 

1¢ pursued their way with fear and trembling; 

et for the first time with something like a vivid 
Dangers still lay thick in their way, 
but they were of a character which they believed 

uld be avoided by vigilance and endurance; and 

young man’s heart warmed with boundless 
rotitude. 

He thought of those friends—of that loved mother 
whose agony in bis behalf he had hitherto not dared 
to contemplate, and he felt certain that if his final 

ety was assured, he should owe it to her unceas- 
In this spirit of filial love he 
id himself repeating the beautiful lines of one of 
» most graceful poets : 














ig houses. 


ype of safety. 


intcrcessions. 


The wind-tost spider needs no to’sen— 

How stands the oak when lightniucs blaze: 
So by a thread from heaven unbroken, 

I know my mother lives and prays. 


The darkness of the night was most favourable to 
the fugitives, who soon felt at liberty to apply them- 
‘ives vigorously to their oars; and as they rowed 
with the eurrent, they male encouraging headway. 
Chey k 


pt a vigilant look-out and gave a wide berth 
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R. 
to the few craft which they passed, anchored in the 
river, or moving slowly up the stream. 

When they had been ‘about two hours afloat they 
heard the distant puffing of a steam-tug, which they 
did not doubt was started in pursuit of them, though 
probably on a venture,and without any certain know- 
ledge of the direction of their flight. 

Doubtless, Alfred thought, their pursuers were 
speeding in many different directions, and the river 
was certainly not the least probable of the avenues 
of escape. 

But the tug proc 


— 


xed its own whereabouts too 
distinctly to be an o t of serious apprehension to 
them in the night. They could keep out of its way; 
but when it had passed them, as it soon did in the 






distance, they knew that their danger was in- | 
creased, and that smaller boats might soon be tra- | 


versing their path in the darkness, while every- 
where in front of them the. alarm would be spread, 
and the people be incited by large rewards to watch 
for their approach. 

Our adventurous navigators kept near the middle 
of the river, except when they saw reason for a 
different route, then they took the opposite shore and 
passed unchallenged. 

It was manifesily their interest to make all the 
yrogress possible on this first flight, and they pulled 
alternately, the night long,at the oars, stopping soon 
after day dawned near a clump of bushes on the 
beach, into which they drew their skiff, and then, 
with their basket of provisions, they retreated. into 
the wood, which extended several miles over the 
side of a hill, and gave promise of a safe shelter. 

They were both nearly exhausted with fatigue and 
the want of sleep, and Alfred, who had not dared to 
relax his vigilance in the boat, and had scarcely 
closed his eyes on the night preceding his escape, 
was utterly unable longer to keep off the drowsy 
influence. 

Ere they had pr 
stopped, saying : 4 

“ I must sleep, Luke, if it’s only for ten minutes. I 
am nodding as | walk along.” 

“Sleep away, then; Ill watch. 
better than yours after ali,” 

Alfred dropped beside a tree, while his faithful 
friend sat down beside him and kept himself awake by 
eating, for their store of food was ample for several 
days. 

Luke permitted him to sleep for two hours, when, 
thinking that it was his own turn, he woke the young 
min and took his place. Thus, in alternate sleeping 
ind watching, they passed a considerable part of the 
lay, and qualified themselves for their renewed 
labours at night. 

They saw nothing to create serious alarm. A few 
teams lad passed along the road which lay between 
them and the river, and some small gunboats and other 
vessels had passed, and occasionally they heard the 
distant boom of cannon from the northwest, and 
doubtless from the army. But they did not dare to 
travel in that direction—across a territory which, 
though thinly peopled, was still inhabited by adhe- 
rents of the enemy’s cause. 

They had no weapons, for Alfred had not dared to 
let Luke purchase even a revolver, lest suspicions 
should be awakened. 

They aimed, it need searcely be said, at reaching 
their destination by night journeys on the river, 
hiding themselves and their vessel by day, as they 
had already done. 

They had about a hundred and forty miles to travel, 
of which they estimated they had already overcome 
thirty or more, and four more nights at the most, 
they expected, if no adverse fortune prevented, would 
place them out of danger. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate the hardships of 
those nights and days, the perils encountered and 
eluded, for an hourly brightening hope cast its light 
over all their sufferings and rendered them of trivial 
moment. 








My old eyes are 


to the arms of loved friends, and he had but to 
remember these things to enable him to laugh at the 
trifling ills which he encountered. 

They heard the sound of sentinels on the shore 
and knew that they were nearing their own lines. 
Their joy was unbounded, their excitement intense, 
yet they dared not land untilit was light, when they 


even among the blood-red hosts of Mars—and could 
thus insure a safe landing and a welcome reception 

Now drifting, now silently rowing, they kept far 
from shore until the first purple streaks of dawn 
began to streak the eastern sky, when they extem- 
porized a flag of no mean dimensions. Of what it 
consisted it is not necessary to say. 

As soon as it was fully Jight Alfred hoisted his 
banner on one of the oars, while with the other, used 
as ascull, Luke propelled the boat shorewards. The 








ssed far in the woods he | 


| day or two.’ 
| Oh, I hope he will bring that faithful fellow with 





be surprised, received them readily, but could scarce}, 
credit the story which they had to tell. 

They were passed rapidly through the lines to ths 
fortress, where their reception was enthusiastic jy 
the extreme, and whence the news of Mr. Lee's 
escape was quickly given by the wires to the world. 





CUAPTER XXII. 


Cuartrs Lee had remained with his sister and 
mother, because the latter was so prostrated | 
grief that fears were entertained for her reason an { 
even for her life. 

Nothing could be attempted for Alfred's relief 
which offered the remotest chance of suecess, and 
those who were best informed advised him that ali 
farther effort would be Quixotic and chimerical. 

With a tortured heart he had abandoned hope, 
and had sent an agent to receive his brother's re- 
mains, which it was believed would be sent through 
on application, under a flag of truce. No tidiu 
Lieutenant Lee’s escape had been received, unti 
news was telegraphed. 

Charles, pale and unspeakably wretched, was daily 
and hourly looking for the arrival of the body of his 
brother, when this thrilling and life-giving intelli- 
gence was received, and with the delirium of joy 
tingling through all his nerves his first impulse had 
been to rush to his enfeebled mother with the exciting 
tidings. Ie was, however, warned to be more pru- 
dent and to communicate his news rather as a hope 
and a rumour than as acertainty, lest the excitement 
of so great a joy should be too intense for a mind in 
which reason was already nearly dethroned. 

Having first told his sister, who herself frightened 
him by her frantic delight, they consulted together 
how best to administer this mental medicine to thei 
pining parent, who had been inquiring hourly for 
ihe past two days about the arrival of the funeral 
freight which they had all expected and awaited. 

“Can there be any doubt of the truth of this re- 
port?” Lanra asked, tremblingly. ‘* Pray do not let 
us raise any hopes which may have to be disap- 
pointed.” 

“There can be no doubt. It is in the regu: 
official report to the Government. Here it is— 
‘Lieutenant Alfred Lee, who was to have been 
hanged last Thursday, arrived here this mornit 
with an intelligent companion, who assisted in his 
escape and guided him through the country. ‘They 
travelled by night only, hiding in the day-time. The 
lieutenant looks ‘well, though greatly fatigued, and 
will proceed to join his friends, after resting here a 
Surely there can be no doubt of this. 





























him !” 

“T have thought of that and will see that he dovs. 
He shall know what a brother's gratitude is.” 

“Come, let us give mother her first modicum of 
hope. Who shall do it, Charles ?” 

“ You, Laura, if you think you can doit judiciously. 
You have had the chief care of her, and ought tv 
have this pleasure.” 

“ No, I dare not trust myself, Charles. There is 
nothing judicious about me. I will leave it to you.” 

Mrs. Lee, though very feeble, sat up much of the 
time, and even walked her room when her excitement 
became too intense for inaction. 

They found her now seated in a large fauteuil near 
a window, looking vacantly out, and with utter 
wretchedness impressed on every feature of her ex 
pressive face. 

She turned her head wearily round as her children 
eutered the room, and asked, in a low, tremulous 
voice : 

“ Has it come?” 

“No, mother,” said Charles; “ and I think this de- 
lay affords some grounds for hope.” 

“Hope! Of what, Charles ?” was the almost whis- 


| pered reply. 
Alfred was fleeing from the gallows, was speeding | 


“ Why—why, that it—it may not have taken piace ; 
that he may have been pardoned, or escaped.” 

“Do you—do you believe there is any ground for 
hope, my son?” said the mother, stretching out her 
trembling hands towards him. “Or is this said 


| merely to comfort me?” 


“No. I certainly have some hope. There is a 


| rnmour——” 


could raise a white flag—ever the emblem of amity, | 


“What! oh, what? Speak quicker, louder, if 


| there be any, any hope, no matter how slight!” 


The widew trembled throughout her whole frame. 
and her wild, eager look was fearful to behold. 
“Be calm, mother! Command yourself, or I ca 
say more.” 
“T will—I will! See there! 
posed. Only speak,” 
“There is a rumour that prisoners have es 
from the enemy, and arrived within our lines- 
“Thank heaven! ‘Cnauk heaven! But is that 





I am already com- 
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pickets, too accustomed to arrivals of this kind to | all?” 
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“No; it is said that they left the town after the 
lay appointed for the execution, and that they 
heard nothing of it, and did not believe it had taken 

The mother listened breathlessly. She fell on her 
knees, and remained long silent, but when she arose 
she said: 

“ But, alas! all this is but rumour, Charles; and, 
i! true, what does it prove?” 

“Nothing positive, of course ; but, in the absence 
of other news, it is certainly most encouraging.” 

“Tt must be that you think so, for you both look so 

heerful. Well, you have given me new life and 
strength, even if it be but for a short time.” 

“Strength to bear still better news, I hope, dear 
mother, if it should come.” 

“Oh, yes, I can bear any amount of good tidings.” 

The widow's face was illumined with a smile for 
the first time since she heard of her son’s danger, 
ind after @ few hours, during which she saw only 
bright, smiling faces about her, and heard encourag- 
ing words, Charles went out, and returned with still 
better tidings, verging towards that certainty of 
bliss which, ere the joyous day closed, they were able 
unreservedly to reveal. 

There are some emotions which the pen is power- 
less to portray, and presuming would he be who 
should seek to depict a mother’s joy or gratitude on 

uch an occasion. 

Charles telegraphed to his brother and started on 
the same night to meet him, as his mother no longer 
needed his care. 

Just before starting he received a letter which le 
perused with involuntary exclamations of pleasure 
and surprise, but the contents of which he laugh- 
ingly declined to communicate to his mother and 
sister. 

“It’s part of my guaranteed seoret, mother,” he 
said. “I hold you to your promise.” 

“Oh, I care nothing about it now,” was the plea- 
sant reply. “You are welcome to keep it.” 





CHAPTER XXIL 


THE meeting of the brothers after such vicissitudes 
‘onstituted a memorable event in the life of each. 
Both were too much overcome for coherent conver- 
sation at first sight, but when their emotions sub- 
sided and something like equanimity was regained, 
there was the long recital to be made of the lieu- 
tenant’s adventures, of the extent or interest of which 
he was himself scarcely conscious until he came to 
recount them. 

“ And you have had adventures too of some kind,” 
said Alfred, when he had brought his story toa 
close. “How is it that you, who like myself were 
nearly destitute, have become almost rich? And 
to what amount, Charles? 

“Those are secrets which for the present I must 
claim the privilege of keeping, even from you, 
Alfred. It is my whim to appear poor. At the 
same time intend that you shall share largely of my 
a , Let this satisfy you for the present. By and 
———" 

“Oh, yes,” said the other, laughing ; “I should be 
unreasonable not to be satisfied. And now, Charles,” 
he added, more soberly,“ let me ask what informa- 
tion you can give me about——” 

Charles knew by his brother’s countenance what 
lie wanted to say, and he supplied the lingering 
word, 

“Lucy?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Nothing that will please you, Alfred. Pray wean 
yourself from that attachment, for 1 believe ere this 
she is a married woman.” 

The tieutenant’s countenance fell. 

He had never entirely abandoned the hope—what 
lover ever does ?— that in some way his charmer was 
yet to become his bride. Her image had cheered him 
through all the loneliest, dreariest hours of his prison 
life; and now was he let out again into the free air 
aud sunshine only to learn that the sunlight of his 
heart was withdrawn from him for ever? He would 
not be ungrateful. He tried to rally and to smile; 
but it was only the ghost of a smile which played 
about his pale lips. 

“Who is he?” he asked. 

A cloud came over the sunny face of the younger 
brother as he answered: 

“ His name is Burr, a millionaire almost, and fifty 
years old. Think no more of it.” 

“Ah! he has never loved!” thought Alfred. 

“ But now,” continued Charles, anxious to divert 
his brother’s mind from so unpleasant a theme, “ let 
nie see your hero; I long to take him by the hand!” 
_ “You never pressed an honester. Come, I will 
introduce you.” 

They found Luke staring about with an air of 
great amazement, himself attracting no little atten- 





him a lion. 


Charles shook hands with him heartily, and Luke 
— his thanks very modestly, yet with a jubilant 
OOK. 

“Thank you, Mr. Lee,” he said, looking reverently 
upwards. “It was wonderful, sir. My wife said 
the angel that opened the prison gates to Peter 
would go with us, and I expect he did. Everything 
worked so beautiful. But it was touch and go, sir, 
all through ; a terrible tight squeeze. I sometimes 
—_ to think ever so long to make sure we're out 
of it.” 

“Well, now, Luke, you know we are your debtors 
for life.” 

“No, sir; I'm overpaid, and I am thinking about 
giving half back to the lieutenant. I don’t think he 
has got much left. I'm afraid it is not right to take 
so much, because, you see, he expected to be hanged 
when he promised it, and all that a man hath will he 
give for his life ; I don’t think I ought to hold him to 
his word.” 

“ Never fear, my good fellow. He doesn’t want it, 
and, besides that, I am going to give you as much 
more. Oomé, come along, and get # mew suit of 
clothes to begin with!” 

“As much more? Why, I shall be rich,” said 
Luke, followimg his friends. “I'l buy a house and 
a garden in Norfolk, and have a horse, and a painted 
wagon to take vegetables to the market! What will 
Mary say when she comes? What would John and 
Harry say ?” 

A neat suit of gray was found to fit the old man, 
and the transformation was very pleasing, for he had 
something almost venerable in his aspect. 

“T want you to go with us to London,” Charles 
said, “for my friends will want to see you. You 
can return here, and go to Norfolk afterwards, if you 
wish.” 

Luke was delighted. He had never thought that 
he should go there, he said, but he had wished to 
dp so. 

The letter which Charles Lee had received from 
Mr. Ogilvie, and which he declined to exhibit to his 
friends, was as follows: 


“Drar Srr—The public are mad after our stock, 
which is sought for at four hundred per cent. pre- 
mium. The company has unanimously decided (I 
voting for you) to multiply our stock by ten, that is, 
to raise our capital to five millions in five hundred 
thousand shares of ten pounds each, which it is be- 
lieved will readily sell at par. Soif you wish to 
put down a million in something else, and still re- 
tain a million and a half of the stock, send me word, 
and I will sell for you to some of the greedy throng, 
who are snapping everywhere at our hooks. 

“Yours truly, OGILVIE.” 

Mr. Lee replied to this letter only by congratu- 
lating his friend on their mutual good fortune, and 
by saying that he expected to be with them in 
about a week, when he would make up his mindabout 
selling. 

But he could not help exulting in the possession of 
so much wealth, though he laboured to avoid exhibit- 
ing any consciousness of it in his deportment. 

He stopped only a few days, and, Alfred having 
recovered strength, they proceeded home, where 
a week or more was given up to the pleasures of this 
blissful reunion. 

The widow received her son almost as one arisen 
from the dead. 

Her face beamed with a perpetual joy, and it 
seemed as if she could scarcely bear to have him a 
moment out of her sight. 

“T sometimes fear that it is a dream,” she said, “or 
that I have become mad, and that these are only the 
pleasant illusions which heaven sends in mercy to 
the over-tortured heart.” . 

“Never mind, mother,” replied Alfred, laughing. 
“Tf the illusions are only strong enough, they are as 
good as the reality.” 

“For me, perhaps,” was the smiling reply ; “ but 
not for you—if you have not escaped after all.” 

“ Well, I'll take the risk of that. I’m pretty sure 
I wasn’t hanged, and if at any time I shall have any 
doubt on the subject, I have only to look at Luke to 
make quite sure.” 

Happy old Luke met with nothing but smiles and 
favours on all sides. He roamed about at will, seeing 
everything. 

Leaving our happy family to return to London, ac- 
companied by their old friend, let us precede them, 
to take note of some other events bearing upon our 
history. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


Mr. JEDEDIAH BuRR was a tall, spare bachelor, who, 
up tothe age of fifty-two—which he called forty-four 


tion, for a double reason. His adventures had made | of money-making. He had acquired so much that 











all he could possibly find time or opportunity to spend 
really made but a very small hole even in his interest, 
and sometimes in moments of Sunday ennui, when he 
could not stifle reflection on ‘Change by plunging 
anew into the vortex of speculation, which, through 
the week, boiled and bubbled around him, sometimes 
he would ask himself the question, ‘“ Cui bono?” 
Mr. Burr had never intended to lead a single life, 
and he now coolly resolved that he would take a res- 
pite from business and take a wife. 

Mark Holden was his friend—that is, they had a 
profound respect for each other as successful men, 
and business had frequently thrown them together. 
Mr. Burr had been an occasional visitor at Mr. 
Holden’s for several years. He had admired Lucy, 
as young-old men often admire these budding beau- 
ties, and he had sometimes asked himself whether 
she would not be a good investment for part of his 
spare funds. 

A stylish house, a carriage, a box at the opera, and 
a liberal allowance of pin-money—thése things would 
buy her,.of course. He never doubted that. Hehad 
become accustomed, insensibly, to look upon every~ 
thing in @ pecuniary aspect, and thus he looked on 
Lucy. 

But he wanted love, and he thought he could buy 
that, too. That he was not lovable—that his soul 
was sordid and selfish—that he was narrow-minded, 
prejudiced, -bad-tempered—he knew nothing of all 
this. He wanted love—real, generous, self-sacrific- 
ing devotion, and he was ready to pay for it. What 
could be more reasonable ? 

He looked in the glass, and saw a thin, speckled, 
slightly wrinkled face; hair and beard flecked with 
white, a pursed-up mouth, and eyes which alone of 
all his features had retained their youthful fire and 
beauty. 

“Not much changed,” he said. 

And He thought of the time, some fifteen years 
back, when he was yet considered young and some 
fair girl was said to have been pining for him. 

“ Fifteen years are not much,” he said. “ I'll speak 
to Mark.” 

He did. And in a very Burr-like way. 

“T’ve been taking an inventory,’Mr. Holden,” he 
said, “and I am worth four hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds.” 

“Ah! I congratulate you.” 

“I’m going to buy Pinckney’s house, not far from 
you.” 

“T know where it is.” 

“ And do you know how it is furnished ?” 

“ Yes; magnificently. I have been in it.” 

“T will buy the whole. And then—I—I—I'm going 
to begin housekeeping.” 

“ Without a wife?” 

“That'll depend on circumstances. 
Lucy say to it?” 

A slight blush coloured the old bachelor’s face as 
he asked this question, despite his affected coolness. 

“My Loo?” asked Mark, who was not altogether 
unprepared for the question. “ Well, I know what 
she ought to say, Mr. Burr, to a gentleman of your 
standing and reputation ; and as Lucy is a good, sen- 
sible girl, with an appreciation of—of—-merit——” 

“ Thank you—thank you. I may ask her, then?” 

“ Most un-doubt-ed-ly, sir. But do not be hasty.” 

“Hasty, man! Why, I’m almost forty-five years 
old.” 

“T know, but do not be too abrupt, I mean, in your 
proposals, You had better prepare the way a little 
by some delicate attentions.” > 

* All right.” 

This conversation had taken place nearly a year- 
after Alfred had joined the army, but while, as was 
well known, Lucy still grieved for her young lover. 

Mrs. Holden, who was a woman of the world, 
and who had four other daughters to provide 
for, was easily induced to see the advantage of 
starting her eldest child so well in life, especially as 
Lucy was almost twenty-two ; and she had already 
one marriageable sister, and another provokingly 
tall at fifteen, who was becoming impatient, and mur- 
muring that those two “old maids” were not out of 
the way yet. 

“It would be sucha help, too, to Fanny and 
Grace,” the mother said, “to have such a stylisli- 
married sister. Lucy could give such brilliant par- 
ties !” 

Oh, yes! Mrs. Holdenapprovedit. But we have 
said that she was a woman of the world. She hada 
heart which was sometimes troublesome to her in her 
position, and she could not help pitying her daughter, 
who had been encouraged to love Alfred Lee, and 
who, she knew, did still love him with her whole 
soul. 

So she had been very gentle with Lucy, though 
very firm, when the frightened girl appealed to her, 
nearly a year before, from her father’s harsh decree 
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—had given himself up entirely to a successful career 
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Of the honour in reserve for her in the addresses 
of Mr. Burr of course she knew nothing, as his claims 
were not advanced till the following year, though 

k Holden had long contemplated such a result, 
having this very golden prize in view when he had 
tel 1 Alfred that he had other views for his daughter. 

Mr. Burr’s visits, even when they became 

awakened no suspicions in the young lady’s 

, for she considered them designed for her 
arents. 

I'rue, she often found herself left alone with him, 
but this she lered mere accident; and as she 
w aturally obliging and polite, she did her best 

ntertain her father’s friend. 

Her best was not much, for, suppres 
would, her grief for her lost lover was 
paramount emotion of her heart. 
at the bidding of duty. 

She followed her 


cons 


lover, in imagination, on the 
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[JEDEDIAH BURR’S COURTSHIP. ] 
little even of his reputed vast fortune would make 
them happy, not because they wanted money—they 


| could get along without that—but because it would 


innocently, 


s it as she |} 
still the | 
It would not cease | 


ttle-tield ; she pictured him ill, wounded, dying; | 
| about it.” 


fancied him calling upon her name, of clasp- 

ler photographed image to his 

had begged to retain, 

him, and she feared that she had dismissed 

too coldly. 

i I must sacrifice both my happiness and his,” 

she said, “ why could I not have told 

that I loved him still, and always should, and that 

if forced to wed another it should be with that open 

and unequivocal reservation. This would at least 

have cot him, but 
faithless, changeable, and even mercenary.” 

it, distrustful of her own judgment, timid, ac- 

omed to strict obedience, used to suffer, Miss 

buried her sorrows in the depths of her 

t, and tried to carry before the 


isoled 


a smiling face 


heart (for | 
and she had not re- | 


him distinctly | 


now, perhaps, he regards | 


Mr. — began to grow gracious towards 


ident pains to please her on all occa- 

singular idea took possession of her mind. 
» was a benevolent old gentleman, she thought, 
had heard of her trials, who pitied her, and 
1ed to take a real fatherly interest in her. He 
veryrich. He had neither wife nor child. Per- 
haps he meant to redress her wrongs, to make Alfred 
and bid them be happy. She had read some- 
where of eccentric old bachelors doing such deeds as 
this, and surely there was never a nobler, handsomer 
truer, braver youth on whom to bestow such favours 

than Alfred Lee. 

Mr. Burr knew him, had met him once or twice at 
her father’s house, and she was sure he must have 
admired him exceedingly. Perhaps he meant to 


adopt him and make him his heir; or, if not, why a 


| I'll see to all that. 


| now a little puzzled. 


reconcile her father to their union. 

That Mr. Burr meant something very benevolent 
and generous she hecame daily more confiden 
when he said to her one evening, with a const 
sinile (approaching his subject indirectly), “ You are 
old enough to be married, Lucy,” she replied, very 
“ Yes, sir.” 

This was being rather forward, he thought. No 
one fully values fruit which drops into his hands 
without even a shake of the tree. Still his errand 
was to be done. 

“So you have thought about it, have you?” he 
asked. 

“ Oh,-yes, sir.” 

“How long now, Lucy—how long ?” he asked, 
coming a little nearer. 

“Oh, a long time, sir; I thought you knew 

She saw benignity beaming from the good man’s | 
face, and she resolved to speak without reserve. 

“ T didn’t know, Lucy—I didn’t know ; I only hoped 
it was so. I have watched you, and I thought I 
could not be mistaken. 
avow it.” 

“ You are very kind, sir, to take so much interest 
in me.” 

“ Kind ? 
girl 2?” 


Mr. Burr was about taking Lucy's hand at this 


Who would not be kind to so sweet a 


| juncture, but his dignity got in his way, and he re- 
| solved he would have no nonsense about his declara- 


tion. It was not necessary, when the lady thus met 
him more than half way. 

“ But you know, I presume,” 
—the difficulty——” 

“ Difficulty ? No, there shall be no difficulty, Lucy. 
Indeed, I may say I have seen 


she replied, “all the 


to it.” 

“Oh, how shall I thank you, sir? My father has 
said nothing to me abaut this. He who was so 

“No, he left that pleasure to me, dear girl.” 

“T am sure I shall never forget your goodness, Mr. 
Burr, and I shall hasten to thavk papa for his kind- 
ness. May I ask how you effected this change in 
his sentiments ?” 

“Change? There has been no change. 
objected 

“Oh, you mistake, sir. Papa did object, and he 
resisted all my nen. ee perme Bl 

“ Your importunities, Lucy ?” exclaimed the lover, 
be What—what do you mean? 


He never 


But Iam glad to hear you | 





| some tears. 


‘| 
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| 
} 
| 
| 





} Ene 
| Mr. 


; Surely you did not importune your father before I— 


before 1—offered myself ?” 

“What! What!” exclaimed Lucy, gasping wiih 
surprise and terror. “ You offer yourself? Surely 
you do not mean—I—I beg your pardon—I did not 
understand ‘ 

Shocked, saddened, abashed, her joy turned to des- 
pair, Lucy hid her face in her han 

“Tell me what this means, Migs Holden,” said 
Jedediah, not a little mortified. “I came here to 
offer you my hand and fortune, which is a large one, 
and you seemed to accept me with joy. Now you 
retract, or say that you did not understand me. Pray 
explain.” 

Lucy explained timidly but distinctly, and with 
She told the whole story, which was, in 
substance, that she had thought Mr. Burr knew of 
Mr. Lee’s offer and of his rejection, and that he had 
interceded with her father in her behalf, and had ef- 
fected a change in his decision. She begged his 
She had been very stupid, and hoped that 
Burr would forget it, and, above all, would not 
te .° her parents of it. 

No danger. He was glad enough to keep it secret, 
and he promised it quite condesce ndingly. 

Then he resumed his offer, backing it with the pa- 
ternal approval, and with a second refere nee to his. 
fortune, his house and furniture, and the style in 
which he expected to live. 

“If I am to be allowed to answer for myself,” 
Lucy replied, with some spirit, ‘I shali decline your 
offer, Mr. Burr, with all due thanks for the compli- 
ment to me which it implies. My affections are al- 
ready bestowed worthily, I believe, and you would 
not wish my hand without my heart.” 

“T don’t quite believe in broken hearts, Lucy,” 
said the bachelor; “ or, rather, I believe they can be 
mended like other wares. You are a sensible girl, 
your father says, and I hope you will see the advan- 
tage of having a kind, liberal husband who can sup- 
port you handsomely, even if he does not chance te 
| be your first choice. _Think of it, Lucey, and talk to 
| your father about it.” 

Aye, there he had her. There was no doubt about 
the counsel she would receive, though it would not 
be of her seeking. Well he knew the iron will of 
Mark Holden, and the ductile nature of little trem- 
bling Lucy. 

He did not miscalculate, and although it was not 
immediately, nor even for several months, yet his 
renewed offer was accepted by Lucy’s owns, a 
little pale now, but with the faintest of faint smiles 
upon them. 

(To be continued) 
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THE FIRST SMILE. 


a Christmas Story. 
———— << —————— 
CHAPTER VIL 
Though those that are hetrayed 
Do feel the treason sharply, yet the traitor 
Stands in worse case of woe. 
Shakespeare. 
EVELYN THORPE met me as I crossed the hall in 
answer to the summons to dinner. How cool, calm 
and innocent she looked! Again I was gratefully 
conscious of the restful influence she brought me, 
aud her frank, cheery smile was more exhilarating 


than the glass of gleaming, beaded wine her brother | 


presently offered. 

“I hope your headache was shaken off by the 
shock of our luckless catastrophe, Mr. Holliston. I 
find myself just emerging from my haziness,” she 
said as I opened the door for her. 

“Ttis quite gone, thank you. How is Mrs. Thorpe ?” 
“ Not so well as we could wish. There seems to be 
me inward fever fretting her, and I cap see that 
inthrop is really alarmed. She tries her best to 
soothe our uneasiness, and attempts her accustomed 


§ 
1 
iV 


‘cheerfulness ; but it is so plainly an attempt that we | 


e only the more concerned. I hope, however, that 
Winthrop can leave her long enough to dine with us. 
Sometimes I am half inclined to think it is our con- 
stant surveillance that distresses her ; that she would 
be calmer and stronger if we left her alone.” 

We took our seats at the table, waited a mo- 
ment, and were relieved by the appearance of the 
master of the house. 

There was a slight cloud upon his brow, and his 
mouth twitched nervously, but he was an agreeable 
and gentlemanly host throughout the dinner time. As 
we left the table Evelyn put her hand within his arm 
" ith caressing movement which drew a fond smile 
rom him. 

“I wouldn’t annoy myself so much, Winthrop. I 
wa ylaid the doctor, and he tells me she has an ad- 
! tirably healthy constitution, only her nerves are 
casily excited. You are fancying all sorts of 
diseases,’ 

“Oh no, pet; not precisely that. I think the truth 
lies somewhere half-way between my fears and the 
doctor's assurances. There is certainly something 
very peculiar about it. I can’t help fancying Rona 
has something to do with it. Imogene is certainly a 
treat deal worse since Rona was with her so long this 
oe and I have given her strict orders to keep 
ay. 


[THE TROPHY AT INGLEWAVE.] 


Mrs. Dodge, the housekeeper, was standing at the 
coffee-urn, and heard this. 

She turned round quickly. 

“Indeed, Mr. Thorpe, she has disobeyed you, for 
she went into Mrs. Thorpe’s chamber the moment 
you left it, and I daresay she is there now.” 

Mr. Thorpe turned crimson wiih anger, went 
out hastily, and we heard his quick steps on the 
stairs. , 

Evelyn sighed softly, but motioned to me to follow 
her into the parlour. 

The moment she reached it she sank down into an 
easy-chair and exclaimed : 

“Oh, that Rona! I foresee that she is destined to 
ruin our peace. Everyone in the household dislikes 





and distrusts her, but Imogene will not part with 
|her. It is so very strange. Winthrop is right. 
| Imogene followed Rona’s looks and movements with 
| feverish watchfulness, though she tried to hide it. 
| Sometimes I think the girl has obtained some 
| mysterious power over her mistress. Shé looks 
as if she were possessed by some wild, demoniac 
spirit, that might overawe and frighten anyone. We 
must get her away somehow. ButI don’t know why 
I bring to your notice our little family annoyances. 
We are usually chary with our confidence. but I 
am certain my brother trusts you more than I 
even. If Rona has her evil spell, you seem possessed 
of the counteracting charm.” 

“T would it were so,” answered I, fervently. “We 
shall lose our quartet to-night, I fear.” 

“T suppose so. But I will play and sing for you 
as much as you like.” 

I bowed and smiled. 

She sat looking at me, an odd, puzzled expression 
on her face. Perhaps I coloured slightly beneath this 
earnest scrutiny, for she hastened to explain: 

“T beg your pardon. There was an expression on 
your face,a look when you smiled, that was strangely 
familiar. I was trying to think whom I have seen that 
you resemble.” 

I caught my breath a little nervously as I asked, 
quickly, urged by some unaccountable impulse : 

“Did you ever know a person of the name of Len- 
terne ?” 

“ Lenterne—Lenterne? No,I am sure not. I 
never even heard the name mentioned. What made 
you ask ?” 

“ Because I have been accused twice before to-day 
of being the very image of one Lionel Lenterne ; that 
is all.” 

“It isa very peculiar name. One would not be 
likely to forget it. Now shall we go to the piano?” 

We were still at the instrument when Mr. Thorpe 














came downstairs and entered the drawing-room. I 
could not judge from his face anything concerning 
the nature of the interview upstairs. He stooda 
little while listening to us, then began to walk toand 
fro, and the gravity of his face betrayed that his 
thoughts were not all pleasant ones. Fully an hour he 
paced the room; then he went to the window, and 
leaned there, looking forth, He turned suddenly from 
the misty pane. 

“ The girl has gone out, Mr. Holliston, by the side 
door. I cannot be mistaken in a gait that is so dis- 
agreeable to me, notwithstanding all this dimness.” 

I hastened to his side, and was greatly retieved 
to behold John Marvin strolling along behind her. 

“Tt is all right, sir,” I said, softly. “My man is 
keeping her in sight.” 

The servant at that moment came in to light the 
gas, but the master objected. 

“Evelyn dear, if you don’t mind, Iet us sit a 
little longer in the twilight. You know I always 
liked it.” 

Ske let her fingers run listlessly along the keys, 
and played two or three dreamy airs, gliding off into 
variations, and finally fading away into exquisite 
ripples, that seemed the far-off echoes of the very 
soul of music. 

I stood silently entranced behind her, and her 
brother was still at the window, when one of the 





servants entered softly. 

“Mrs. Thorpe has heard the music. She wants to 
know if you would be so good, all of you, as to come 
| up to her boudoir and sing. She thinks it would 
soothe her into sleep.” 

We were all ready, and Evelyn, taking the bymna- 
book, led the way. We found the boudoir brilliantly 
lighted, the little upright piano open, and in an easy- 
chair by the table sat Mrs. Thorpe, wrapped in a 
crimson dressing-gown, with trimmings oi swan’s- 
down. 

“What! sitting up, dear Imogene? Are you not 
very imprudent?” asked Mr. Thorpe, in a tone of 
tender reproach, 

“T was so tired of lying there on the couch. Iam 
sure I shall be rested kere sufficiently,” answered 
she, with a smile full of grateful yearning, and yet, 
it seemed to me, deprecating affection. 

He brought another cushion for her feet, and then 
sat down beside her. Evelyn went at once to the 
piano, and I followed. We sang all the sweet, 
thrilling and soothing airs we could find, filling the 
beautiful little room with a lulling harmony that was 
not broken by a single word. 

I glanced around once, and saw that Mrs. Thorpe’s 
graéeful head had found its resting-place om ber 
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ind that their 
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i view of it. H 


and the ‘lip s just parted with 


is better now, I am sure,” thought I. 
ven while my furtive glance took in the look 

calm content, her whole face quivered with a 
sudde n spasm of inward pain, and a single tear, 
slipping through the dark eyelash, rolled down her 
cheek. 
The disengaged hand brushed it off with a quick 
but stealthy movement, and for the moment, unclosing 
her eyes, she met mine. 

To my dying day I 
of terror and al 
cross her face. 

I turned away at once, and did not look at her 
even after we left the piano, and sat ima 
examining the numberless gems of art 


Thorpe’s idness had crowded the 


shall not 
iguish which 


forget the wild ex- 
then came 


pre ssion 


rain, 

y circle, 
vith which Mr. 
of my admiration for a 
wonderfully intricat looking up imto 
Evelyn's face with a pleased smile, while she related 
how they became possessed of it, when she ex- 
aimed, abruptly: 

“Oh, Winthrop—Imogene ! 
know a Mr. Lionel Lenterne? 
asking me just now.” 

Mr. Thorpe was about to answer, but the first ut- 
terance died on his lips ith one gasp- 
breath, his wife fell heavily With a 
gling ejaculation of passionate fondness and great 
alarm, he lifted her up. 

Her hands were clenched, purple rings were under 
the delicate uaila, the eyes were closed, all but one 
narrow rim, under which the ball looked frozen. Her 
parted lips were ghastly and frightful. 

“It was too much for her, sitting up 80 long,” 
exelaimed Mr. Thorpe, chafing franticly her cold 
hands. “Oh, my darling! my darling! what has come 
over you?” 

Evelyn had given the b . a violent pull, ayd at 
the same me Do , the and Rona 
Zagonini came hurryit I Whe siehe skies ta ht- 
d to notice the latter. “Mrs. Thorpe was carried 
back to her chamber, the doctor again summoned, 

d Evelyn and I returned, rather subdued and dis- 
p irited, to the drawing-room. 

“ Mr. Holliston,” said Evelyn, laying her fair white 
hand moment on arm, her eyes glistening 

t ars, “was it anything to do with that name I 
oned ? It seemed to me, as soon as | had spoken 

t ashy palenes ttled upon herface. Has this 
nterne anything to do with Imogene ?” 
cannot tell you. I never heard the name my- 
until this morning. I never saw Mrs. Thorpe 
til [came here. What possible connection there 
1 be between the two is as mysterious to me as to 
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‘itis a wi ga } 

evil half-way, aad in 

» going nearly the whole 

at she never heard the name at She has 

fered from these fainting attacks before, you know. 

Dor vurself until you are positive there is 
rood foundation for it.” 

“T ought not, 1am sure. But this strange attach- 
ment of hers to Rona Zagonini, in the face of all our 
opposition, haunts me; and I remember how little, 
how very little when I come to look it over, we know 
about Imogene’s past history, and I am frightened at 
know what sort of foreboding shadows.” 
uld not be troubled. If ever a woman gave 
her whole heart to a husband, that woman is Mrs. 
Thorpe ; and such love as that is salvation from all 
sorts of threatening evils.” 

“]T know it. I know it. One cannot doubt Imo- 
gene’s goodness or worth. There is proof enough of 
that in the fact that my brother, who is so jealously 
chful of his good name, honour, and position, 
ready to trust her entirely, to make her his 
wife, without the least proof of her being what she 
claimed to be. And yet, knowing his distrust and 
dislike, why does she still retain this wild girl ?” 

There was a wistful desire for me to find some 
comforting explanation in the tone, which touched 
me. 

“T cannot believe any wrong of Mrs. Thorpe. It 
may be some very slight thing, some old indiscretion, 
which the girl holds over her as a sort of menace, 
which she, knowing her husband’s high sense of 
honour and his pride, may fear to allow him to hear. 
Even such perfect, magnificent women as Mrs. Thofpe 
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have their weaknesses, their failings Be igen it 
will prove some trifle, at which you will smile in glad | 
relief.” 

“Thank you. 
Hark! there is the doctor, and someone else. 
it? Hush! itis Rona Zagonini.” 

She mademea warning gesture, as the voices came 
nearer, and neither of us could have avoided, if we 
had wished it, hearing Rona’s rich, vibrant voice ex- 
claim, with passionate emphasis: 

“T tell you they will be her death if they keep me 
from her. Order me admittance, and see for yourself 
when I go to her how her face will brighten.” 

“But why do they keep you away? I don’t un- 
derstand,” answered the good physician. 

“ Because they are a set of suspicious idiots,” 
ihe passionate retort. 

I saw Evelyn's ey 
warning finger. 

“ You are not very respectful, girl,” said the doc- 
ter, chidingly. “But | will give you the trial. Now 
[ must go, for they are impatient.” 

“T will be there likewise,” whispered Byelyn as 
we heard their steps ascending the stairs. “I will 
see for myself what.spell is used.’ 

And she proceeded to the sick-room, and I waited 
fully an hour in the lonely drawing-reom for her re- 
port, although I expected John Marvin was quite as 
earnestly watching for my appearamee in my cham- 
ber. 

She came down at last, and looked én at the draw- 
ing-room door, and, seeing me there, came up te me 
with a friendly, confidential manmer, which was ex- 
veedingly flattering to me. 

“Tt is true, Mr. Holliston. Every word is true that 
she said. When the doctor called her in she gave us 
all a defiant look and went to the bed, where Imo- 
gene was lying with closed eyes, like a fading lily. 
I was at the foot of the bed, for I was determined to 
see it all. She just touched the hand lying listlessly 
on the pillow, and said she was sorry to find her 
mistress ill. The moment she spoke Imogene opened 
her eyes. There was a strange, significant glance 
passed between them, and Rona, while bending down 
to adjust the pillow, whispered something. It could 
not have been more than half a dozen words, but 
there was a quick, a wonderful change in Imogene’s 
A warm flush came into her cheek. Her eyes 
glistened. She smiled, and even clasped her hands 
gratefully. It was for us to deny that 
she was wonderfully improved. The doctor straight- 
way charged Mr. Winthrop to allow the girl to attend 
the patient as much as possible, and Imogene smiled 
when she heard the charge; Rona tossed her head 
triumphantly, and we, you see, retire discomfited.” 

She smiled as she concluded, but it was ina vexed, 
disturbed way, which showed her annoyance at the 
turn of affairs. 

Before I could reply her brother made his ap- 
pearance. He weut up to Evelyn, and pulled her 
curls playfully, while he said: 

“ Well, pet, we are fairly driven off the field. But 
IT ought to be thankful that Imogene is so much 
better. I was terribly frightened when the fainting 
fit came on. And really Rona’s influence was very 
beneficial. I have been wondering if I have not 
been selfish and exacting with regard to the girl. It is 
naturaldmogene should cling to the only tie to her 
old life. It seems unkind in me to try to sever it, 
only for my personal dislike. I’ve just made a 
resolve to try and be more friendly with Rona, and 
you must help me, Evy. Heaven knows it is 
Imogene’s happiness which I desire to insure, above 
all other things in the world, and if that be one 
method, why I shall cheerfully take it.” 

His sister pressed his hand softly, and seemed to 
think it answer enough. And presently she slipped 
away out of the room. 

“ And about this robbery, sir? Do you wish me 
still to pursue my investigations ?” ventured I. 

“Certainlye Iam in hopes the investigation will 
clear Rona entirely from my suspicions; but if it 
proves different—if she be really and truly guilty— 
that will surely change Mrs. Thorpe’s affection for 
the girl into horror and loathing. She is ready to 
overlook petulance and forwardness, but she will be 
as indignant as anyone else to discover crime.” 

He said this with a touch of the haughty dignity 
he assumed before the world. I wasthankful he had 
no power to read the thoughts I hardly dared to 
recognize within my own mind, and after a short 
and desultory conversation we separated, and, ascend- 
ing to my chamber, I found John, as | anticipated, 
waiting impatiently for my return. 

The information he had to offer was by no means 
unimportant. He had followed behind Rona until he 
perceived that he had attracted her attention, when 
he joined her, and in the complimentary style he 
used towards her begged to share her walk. She 
seemed a little annoyed, but was coquettish enough 
to enjoy his apparent infatuation. She had an errand, 
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message to leave with a relation of hers. 
He might go with her a part of the way, to a corner 
of the street, but no farther; because, if‘her jeal 
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| re lative saw @ companion with her, there would be 


Who is | 


no end to the scoldings she would have. 

John gallantly replied that part of the way was a 
great deal better than none, and exerted himself to 
be agreeable. They were walking along together, 
laughing and talking, when suddenly « tall, st at 


| man rushed out from an alley, and seized Rona’s 
arm. 





“ This is the way you spend your time when you 
think I am safe, is it?” cried he, in a tone of smothere ad 
rage. 

Rona dropped John’s arm, which she had taken, as 
ifa shot bad passed through it, and hastily whis- 


“ Fly from this street, Mr. Marvin. It is aninsane 
man, and he is always furious if he sees any gen- 
tleman with me.” 

“But Iam not going to leave you to his mercy 


} said John, with a great show of gallant bravery. 


“You must go. There is no fear for me,” 
swered, and fairly pushed him from her. 
John turned the corner, and then walked back in 
time to see the pair disappear into a house near at 
hand. Hetook due notice of the place, and could de- 
seribe the man accurately. It was Gaspard. 


she an- 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Not+to know vice at all, and keep true state, 
Is virtue, and not fi 
Next to that virtue is to know vice well, 
And her black spite expel. 
Ben Johnson. 

Tax next day Mr. Thorpe informed me that I was 
to go with them, and they would proceed at once to 
their country residence. His wife’s health was the 

cause of the unusually early departure. He was 
going out himself that day, with the housekeeper 
and his sister, to make sure that all possible prepa- 
rations were made for the invalid’s comfort, and in- 
vited me to accompany them. But I had reasons of 
my own for declining. 

The expectations which Adam Sharpe had raised 
grew more dazzling as I looked upon them. In these 
few days I had spent with the Thorpes I had become 
more and more convinced of the necessity of my 
making greater advancement in pecuniary matter: 

I could never go back to my former forlorn life and 
be contented, even if my debts were paid and I was 
freed from any immediate necessity. The elegances 
and refinements of life must likewise be mine. What 
a relief from the anxieties, disappointments, and sus- 


‘pense of a poor lawyer’s attempt to win a place for 


himself in the crowded arena of life, if this comfort- 
able competence were laid into my hand now, at the 
outset! Andif it rightfully belonged tome, why should 
I hesitate to push forward my claim? I decided to 
see Mr. Sharpe again, and obtain all the particulars 
from him. Moreover, I was exceedingly interested 
to know if he had any clue to Gaspard’s hiding- 
place. I was not quite decided whether to put into 
his hands the evidence John Marvin could give, be- 
cause I knew Mr. Thorpe would be very indignant 
to have Rona’s case brought into public notice, and I 
did not see how the two could be disentangled. 

However, I left John to look after matters at the 
Thorpe mansion, and went off myself to look for Mr. 
Sharpe. After considerable looking around, and 
much time wasted waiting at his room, I found him. 
He was not in an amiable frame of mind, or else he 
had resolved to try a different method in his dealings 
with me. I could only obtain monosyllables from 
him, and in the most crusty tone, too, in answer to 
my questions. 

“So you wish to know all the particulars—where 
to direct, and the like? Extraordinary! Humph! 
Well, bring me your proofs, and then you shall have 
them. I have decided that is the only proper way 
for me to act in the case,” was the longest speech I 
obtained from him. 

“| told you the proofs should be here in a week's 
time. It was you who made the strongest asserti 
of my identity,” answered I, rather resentfully. ‘ 
how about Gaspard ?” 

The lock of rage and chagrin which came over 
his face was answer enough. I concluded it was 
best to —_ the trump-card in my hand. 

“If 1 am not very much mistaken, I think I can 
tell in what street and house he was seen lasi 
evening,” said I, carelessly. 

He seized hold of me with his claw-like hands, 
his pale eyes gleaming, the peaked chin and the 
hooked nose both working up and down at such 
a rate that I involuntarily shrank back. 

“You don’t mean it, my good fellow. Let me 
know the place at once. We must not lose the six- 
teenth fraction of a minute, for he has shown the 
wiliness of a fox, and we haven't found the first 
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Extraordinary ! 





zed him, not by his appearance—for he 
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had changed that entirely—but by his talk, I am 
pericvtly ready to give you the information. There 


it is.’ And, with an assumption of dignity, I laid 
the little slip of paper, on which I had written John’s 
direction, in his hand, and turned away. 

His long, skinny fingers closed on it with a grip 
which almost threatened to tear the paper. 

“['ll see you again. I will help you all I can. 
Get your proofs, and in three weeks I'll guarantee 
prea the estate is put into your hands. Now I mustn't 

stop. I must catch thisfellow.” And, talking while 

walked, he ran out of the room. I followed, 
curious to see the result, and joined the police which 
were sent at once to surround the building and secure 
(Gaspard. 
As we turned into the street we met a close 
‘urriage, With the curtains drawn before the win- 
dows. 

“Look,” exclaimed Mr. Sharpe; “ who knows but 
that he is escaping in that carriage ?” 

One of the policemen quietly walked forward and 
made an authoritative gesture for the carriage to 
stop. The driver, in astonishment and some trepida- 
tion, complied. The policemen opened the door, and 
in a moment after stammered forth an apology. 

“What is it?” demanded Mr. Sharpe. 

“ A sick lady and her maid ; that is all.” 

I pressed forward and caught a glimpse of the two 
faces—one deathly white, and evidently extremely 
frightened—the other cool, calm, defiant and hand- 

me. I edged my way into the crowd as quickly 
as possible, and do not think either of them saw me. 
But the lady was Mrs. Winthrop Thorpe, and the 
yvoman was Rona Zagonini. 

The policeman closed the door with many apolo- 
gies, and the carriage proceeded. Our party con- 
tinued, and with due precautions entered the house. 
It was a sort of lodging-house, and you could 
easily guess, by the face of the proprietor, one of 
questionable morality. He pretended to be, or really 
was, ignorant of the identity of the object of our 
arch. 

We searched the house throughout. No sign or 
trace of the fugitive was to be found. I began to 
ieel doubtful, when. one of the police, who had been 

iployed for this particular case, seized upon an old 
dilapidated hat, thrown carelessly upon a heap of 
rubbish in an attic, and looked sharply into the 
inside, 

‘The man has been here,” he said, decidedly. 
‘This is the hat the woman described as the one she 
gave the chimney-sweep. Here is her husband’s 

me inside, just as she said.” 

‘I raised my head in relief and looked around more 
boldly, and Mr. Sharpe condescended to say : 

“You were not so much out of the way, after all, 

. Holliston.” 

"The hat was taken to the master of the house, 
whose eye fell a little as he saw it. Where was 
ihe man who wore that hat? Well, really, how 
‘ould he tell? It seemed to him it was his last 
lodger who wore it, but he couldn’t be sure. Any- 
how, the man only stayed yesterday afternoon and 
during the night. He paid his bill, and went off this 
morning. 

“Wentoff? Which w: ay? Where was he going ?” 
lemanded Mr. Sharpe, gnashing his teeth with rage. 

The master of the house shrugged his shoulders. 
He should have his hands full if he tried to follow 
ihe movements of all his lodgers. 

While we were still talking with the uncommu- 
icative fellow the police sent off orders for several 
laces to be searched. Mr. Sharpe suggested that 
here might have been some attraction which drew 
tim to the country road where we had first seen 
lim, and another man was sent to watch and inquire 
in that part. 

“If wecould only get hold of some of his associates, 
discover a few of his haunts,” said the intelligent 
hief of the corps, meditatively. 

1 felt guilty enough, but I did not speak. While the 
rest were endeavouring to extract information from a 
boy I said to the master of the house, coolly and un- 
concernedly : 

“When those ladies came to see him did they find 
him here? Or did he leave with them in the hackney 
coach ?” 

Ile tipped his head on* one side, and winked so 
saucily that I had an irresistible inclination to box 
is ears, 

“Tam not so simple as you seem to think. How 
long am I to be hindered by a pack of meddlesome 
trangers ?” 

I left him abruptly, and coaxed the boy into the 
street with me, away from the disagreeable vicinity 
of t the house, and likewise free from the observation 
of the police. 

“ Now look here, my boy. 








I know all about this 





ex- | thing, though I didn’t say a word to the police ; and 


I want to know if the man was there when the 
ladiescame. Of course you know. A coach couldn't 
come there and you not be looking around. Did Rona 
—that’s the bright, handsome one, with the gold ea: 
rings——” 

His eye brightened. 

“Jingo! wasn’t she a smart one, though? JI] 
wouldn’t tell of her, anyhow.” 

“No; nor I, either. Rona asked for the man, and 
the pale lady stayed in the carriage. Now, did they 
see the man they wanted? I’m a friend of the pale 
lady, and Rona knows me well, and you see I never 
hinted to the police that I knew anything. 

While I spoke I slipped a silver coin into his 
hand. He deliberated a few moments and then 
answered, in the tone of one whose mind was de- 
cided : 

“Yes, sir-ee; they see him, and didn’t stop to do 
their talking here. They took him into the car- 
riage and drove off. That’s the whole I know, any- 
how, and I don’t want yer to use it agin the man, 
for hegin me his clothes to sell, and I have the 
money.” 

“ Allright. That's allI wanted to know, if they 
saw him. He'll be safe enough, I expect.” 

I seemed to have gained his confidence by this 
time, and he returned, proudly : 

“T’m not the one to talk to them perlice. Now 
you can bet on that. I'll be glad if he’s safe; for, 
to tell the truth, he seemed scared allthe ‘time. He 
needn’t ha’ thought I wouldn’t keep dark, for mum’s 
my word when them kind are round.” 

I took leave of the precocious juvenile as speedily 
as possible, and made my way back to Mr. Thorpe’s. 

“How is Mrs. Thorpe?” asked I of the nurse, 
when I met her at the landing. 

“ Quite comfortable, although languid and weak. 
She has slept allthe morning. Rona has just called 
me.” 

“ Has Rona taken care of her?” I asked. 

“Certainly. You know the doctor wished it. I 
have been downstairs, preparing some jellies to take 
into the country for her use, but Rona tells me 
she has slept soundly all the while. We kept the 
house perfectly quiet on purpose. I think it was 
sleep she needed most of all.” 

“You mean that she has been asleep in her cham- 
ber all the forenoon ?” asked I, again, scarcely able 
to comprehend the statement. 

“To ke sure,” replied she, with a glance which 
suggested she thought me remarkably inquisitive. 

I said no more, but hurried in to John—faithful 
John! If he had only been onthe watch! The mo- 
ment I glanced at his face I saw that my hopes were 
not in vain. 

“ Tell me everything, John Marvin,” said I, throw- 
ing down my hat and cane, and wiping off the per- 
spiration from my face as I sank into a chair. 

“Well, sir, they’ve been out—two of them—some- 
where. And that cunning Itona managed to keep the 
hall clear while it wasdone. She didn’t know | was 
peeping through the crack of the door, nor that I 
stayed in the arbour to watch their coming back. 
They went around the corner, and took a hackney 
coach that was waiting there. I lost it in the crowd 
by the bridge, for it went as fast as possible, and so I 
came back to the house. They came in just the same 
as they went out. But I never found out who tlie tall 
one was, for her veil was down. That artful Rona! 
There’s some meaning, you may believe, in this 
mancuvre. And I daresay her mistress, there on 
her sick-bed, did not know that she was gone.” 

I said nothing to this last suggestion. 

“ And you do not know where the carriage went ?” 

“No. It whirled along at such a rate I conldn’t 
keep up with it. I made sure I had come upon it 

again, but it stopped at a bank, and so I knew it 
wasn’t the same. 

“We must keep vigilant guard to-night,” said I. 

And so we did. 
house was tranquil and undisturbed, and the next 
dxy Mrs. Thorpe was so much improved we were 
favoured with her presence at dinner. The second 
night was likewise without event, and John and I 
lost our vigil, for Rona never left the house during 
the day-time. 

On the succeeding day we all went to the country 
residence; Mrs. Thorpe was so much improved as 
scarcely to need the ample supply of cushions her 
husband’s care had provided. 

Miss Thorpe looked over to me with a grave smile 
as we approached the scene of our disaster, and I 
scanned every figure in the vicinity with watchful 
eyes, vaguely expecting to find some trace of Gas- 
pard, who still eluded all the skill of the police. 

The ride thence to their country res ainies was 
thoroughly charming. 

I knew, when we came in sight of a fine house, 
built after the fashion of a French chateau, in the 
midst of embowering green, with a lovely back 


But nothing occurred. The 











ground of blue water mingling with the sky. by the 
look on Mr. Thorpe’s face, th: ut we had reached our 
destination. 

As the carriage drove through the gateway into a 
broad avenue, as sooth and daintily kept as a draw- 
itg-room floor, we had the full view of the house,and 
ite fine lawn, as well as of the river, which formed 
a crystal semi-circle of framework in the background, 
while between the lawn and the avenue gate was an 
artificial lake, and on either side the fountains sent 
upward a column of snowy foam. 

“How charming!” exclaimed I, involuntarily. 
“Why, you have as much waterscape as landscape.” 

“ Exactly,” replied Winthrop Thorpe, with a 
well-satisfied smile. “And that is why it is called 
Inglewave.” 

“ What a pretty name !” 

“My mother named it,” said Miss Evelyn, in a 
low, soft tone. “The house was built for her. She 
planned and arranged everything. She had a 
great passion for water; and no scer however 
grand and magnificent, could please her unless there 
was a lake, river, or woodland brook to brighten it.” 

“Inglewave,” repeated I. “What a musical 
rhythm! And yet the two names seem hardly ap- 
propriate. Ingle is fire, is it not?” : 

“ There are two definitions. The Gaclic and Irish 
both have a second meaning, which is “ darling,” a 
tender term of endearment, aud hence our Inglewave. 
I hope you will find nothing here to suggest the other 
idea,” responde d Mr. 'T'H@rpe ; then he turned to his 
wife and said, “ I hope we shall be able to coax back 
your health in this pur , dear Imogene. You 
seem already improved.” 

She returned hisfond sinile, and the 
on her cheek. 

“Oh, yes, I hope so. I intend to fling away my 
foolish fancy for fainting, and become as strong and 
hearty as the rosiest country Jass in the vicinity.” 

Mrs. Dodge came out on the broad veranda to 
welcome her mistres 

She glanced around and 
satisfaction : 

“ You have left Rona in tow: 

“No, oh,no. She is behind in another carriage,” 
Mr. Thorpe answered; before his wife could speak. 
“We are all coming, and we intend to have a plea- 
sant though quiet season.” 

Mrs. Thorpe smiled caging and Mrs. Dodge 
coloured slightly beneath the significance of the 
tone, quickly comprehending all, that was intended. 
She ‘did not wait for the second carriage, but busied 
herself in assisting Mrs. Thorpe, who, however, 
kindly disclaimed the need of so much attention. 

We all entered a broad hall, with bamboo seats 
on each side, and large doors at either end, opening, 
one to the west, on lovely gardens, cared for with 


























»olour deepened 








said, ina tone of great 

















almost Oriental tenderness—close at hand, broad 
green fields stretching beyond, and behind them the 
dimpled surface of the river; the other facing the 


east, and the lawn with its twin fountains, and the 
stately trees which sentinelled the avenue. 

Branching antlers hung over the door, and against 
the wall were ranged picturesquely a splendidly 
mounted but rusted sword, a glittering sabre of later 
day, and a faded national flag. 

Miss Evelyn Thorpe saw my eye resting upon it, 
and said, proudly: 

“ You perceive that we have had a little military 
taste in the family. Two of our ancestors fought in 
the service of their country. We are very proud of 
Captain Archibald Thorpe’s memory. We have an 
autograph letter from one of our greatest generals in 
our possession, giving Captain Archibald a special 
mission. It would take a very splendid offer to in- 
duce Winthrop to part with it.” 

“T should think so. You must gratify me with a 
sight of the treasure. What a thoroughly charming 
place this hallis. I fancy I should ignore the rest 
of the house.” 

While I spoke, lingering admiringly at the western 
doorway, a sharp pe al c himing close at my ear made 
me start and look around me. Evelyn's silvery tones 
rang out with the echoing chime. "An oil painting 
behind me represented a town street, and a fine old 
cathedral, whose towers bore a clock dial, which I 
perceived, upon a second glance, was more than the 
semblance of a clock, and veritab ly chronicled the 
passage of time. The most remarl <able thing was 
not the tiny clock, for while t kes still echoed 
a sentinel, posted before the cathedral door, turned 
around, challenged some invisible passer with his 
weapon, and then slowly and noisclessly went on 
upon his beat, gliding toand fro along the pavement, 
marking the passage of the minutes as accurately as 
the minute hand. A shutter in a tall building was 
likewise swung open, a head thrust out, and a 
pigeon flew out from a roof behind the cathedral, 
and swept back again to his perch. 

“A pretty, ingenious affair,” I said. 

“Yes. It was always the delight and marvel of 
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my childhood. They found it somewhere in a roman- 
tic Geneva shop—my father and mother—on their 
bridal tour, and brought it home with them.” 

‘But don’t let me detain you here,” said I, per- 
ceiving that all the others had vanished from the 
hall. 

“T like to enjoy other people’s pleasure inthis dear 
old hall,” sheanswered, witha charming kind of frank- 
ness. “ For everyone who has any sense is always so 
pleased when they first enter here. The pictures 1 love 
the best are all here, and each one has its history. 
Here is a Venetian moonlight scene, which I think ex- 
quisite. Do you see how the lady’s gondola has just 
pushed away from those marble steps? And as she 
bends forward to throw a rose to the occupant of the 
other—who is her lover, anyone can see—you can 
observe behind that pillar a slender figure, the face 
convulsed with rage and jealousy? One of the 
masters of the art handled the brush which left that 
scene on the canvas. Look at that water! You are 
tempted to try if your hand will not part it. And 
the lace thrown over the lady’s head. Do you not 
feel that you must guard your breath when you bend 
closely, lest it should blow into her sparkling eyes? 
That is another of the treasures our parents brought 
from their bridal tour.” 

“ What a charming experience that tour must have 

* said I. “Two hearts joyful in each other's 
love, refined and educated to enjoy all the rich expe- 
rience before them, with ample means to gratify their 
tast a {giaBtory to ree.” 

me, smiling pensively, a dreamy 
light in her thoughtful eyes. 

‘Ah, yes. That is just what I have thought of it. 
1s so beautiful! They were genuine lovers, and 

similated. Life must have been one 
No wonder my father could not rally 
wh died, only five years after 


It seems like 


She stood b 


It w 
their tastes 
ry chime. 
mm the blow, 
- marriage.” 
‘So young!” “Oh, I am 


it picture of t mu ve sos 


sorry that my 
rrowful an end- 

“Not sorrowful now,” answered she, with a low 

h; “because he has joined her. And he never 
turned aside from her memory. He pined and sor- 
rowed through two years of loneliness, and then fol- 
lowed her. I think it is that which, most of all. sur- 
rounds them with such a halo in my thoughts. There 
vas no growing old, no seeking to repair wounded 
affection with second hopes. They were bright, beau- 
tiful, and happy till death came, and they are there to- 

ther in the better world. You must come upstairs 

d see their portraits. My father was only two 
urs older than Winthrop is now when he died, and 
Y age when the bridal pic- 


m r was exactly my 


ve 
nr 
i 


wwe Was painted.” 
(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


Tue 15-1x. Ropman Gun.—Admiral Farragut, 
in arecent dispatch from Sheerness to his Govern- 
ment, observed as follows: “Experiments were 
being made with our 15-in. gun and the Englis® 9-in. 
rifle gun, and of coure were highly interesting. The 
targets were riddled by both, though it appears to 
me tbat the 15-in. gun produced more destructive 
effects. The experiments have not yet decided the 
relative merits of the two; for, although they accord 
to our iron superiority, they consider that the conical 
shot of their 9-in. gun, weighing 250 1b., will accom- 
plish greater penetration, while the 15-in. gun has 
greater crushing power.” 

Grass Sponce.—A new and very important article 
of commerce has been lately introduced into America, 
called “ New Grass Sponge.” It is found in almost 
exhaustless quantities among the coral reefs of the 
Bahamas and Coasts of Mexico and Florida. The 
sponge is washed and freed from grit, passed be- 
tween india-rubber rollers, saturated ‘with glyce- 
rine, and then seasoned inovens. After undergoing 
this treatment it is fit for use. The purposes to 
which it can be applied are very various; but it is 
especially adapted for stuffing beds, sofas, chairs, 
&c. One pound of this sponge is equal, for these 
purposes, to one pound and a half éf hair. 

Tue Fate or THE Ruone.—During the lull which 
oceurred at all places over which the hurricane 
passed, at about one o'clock, the Rhone put out. She 
had safely passed through a rocky channel leading 
to the open sea—but one more point to round and she 
was safe, when in a moment from the 8.E., whereas 
previously it had blown from the N.W., the cyclone 
came down upon her with even more dreadful energy 
than ever. ‘l'wice she struek, and boats, and spars, 
and sheep-pens flew across the deck; then she 
parted amidships, the stern portion swung round, 
and the waves, rushing in between her decks, ripped 
them up as though with an explosion of gunpowder, 


| at ornear the eastern end of tlie 
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And then and there she sank in deep water with all 
on board, a very few only being afterwards saved. 

DOVER TO CALAIS, 

t 1as been given of an intended application 
to Parliament for an Act empowering a company 
to erect works at Dover with a view to the employ- 
ment of steam-vessels of great power, speed, and 
burden between England and the Continent. The 
proposed works are thus described : 

1. A pier abutting on the east side of the Ad- 
miralty Pier, and commencing therefrom at a point 
about 66 yards to the southward of the south-east- 
exn corner of the Lord Warden Hotel, and extending 
thence in a north-easterly direction for a distance of 
about 176 yards into the sea. 

2. An extension of the present North Pier, com- 
mencing at the south-eastern end thereof, and ex- 
tending thence in the same line for a distance of 
about 100 yards into the sea. 

3. The forming a water station, with all needful 
buildings, wharves, approaches, lifts, apparatus, and 
conveniences within the proposed piers, and the 
appropriation of such station and appurtenances to 
the uses of the company, such water station being 
formed partly by the removal of the South Vier 
head and the reservoirs and works constructed 
thereon and connected therewith, and the excavation 
and dredging of the soil whereon the said pier stands. 

4. Dredging, deepening, and improving the bed of 
the sea in front of the proposed piers and at the en- 
trance to the tidal harbour, and also dredging, 
deepening, andimproving the bed of the said tidal 
harbour. 

5. A short railway commencing by a junction 
with the South-Eastern Railway, c: or near to a point 

yout 300 yards to the westward of the western 
entrance to the tunnel under Archcliffe Fort, and 


Notice has 


terminating on the sonth quay of the tidal harbonr, | neue , 
| up almost air-tight, is as unhealthy as it is uncom- 


Customs warehouse 
shed of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway on 
that quay. 

6. Another short line of railway commencing 
bya junction with the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway in the Dover passenger 
terminating by a junction with the proposed rail- 
way lastly described, in the east side of Clarence 
Place, about 30 yards from the northern corner of the 
harbour-master’s office. 

7. A graving-dock, situate at the northern end, 
and opening out of the tidal harbour at or near the 
middle of the said northern quay thereof, with all 


| necessary lock gates and works connected therewith, 


and extending northward for a distance of about 150 
yards, and of a width of about 4 yards ; and for the 
purpose of the said dock, to divert the esplanade at 
the southern end thereof. 


ARTILLERY AT THE SIEGE OF OSTEND IN 1601. 
—It is impossible not to reflect that a couple of 
Parrots and a Monitor or two would have termi- 
nated the siege in half an hour in favour of either 
party, and levelled the town or the besiegers’ works 
as if they had been of pasteboard. Bucquoy’s dyke 
was within a thousand yards of the harbour’s en- 
trance, yet the guns on his platform never sunk a 
ship nor killed a man ©n board, while the archduke’s 
batteries were even nearer their mark. Yet it was 
the most prodigious siege of modern days. Fifty 
great guns were in position around the place, and 
their balls weighed from ten to forty pounds apiece. 
It was generally agreed that no such artillery prac- 
tice had ever occurred before in the world. For 
the first six months, and generally throughout the 
siege, there were fired on an average a thousand of 
such shotsa day. Im the sieges of the American 
civil war there were sometimes three thousand shots 
an hour, and from guns compared to which in calibre 
and power those cannon and demi-cannon were but 
children’s toys. Certainly the human arm was of 
the same length then as now, a pike-thrust was as 
effective as the stab of the most improved bayonet, 
and when it came, as it was always the purpose to 
do, to the close embrace of foemen, the work was 
done as thoroughly as it could be in this second 
half of the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, 
it is impossible not to hope that such pro- 
gress in science must at last render long wars 
impossible. The Dutch war of ‘independence 
had already lasted nearly forty years. Had the civil 
war in America upon the territory of half a conti- 
nent been waged with the Ostend machinery it might 
have lasted two centuries. Something then may 
have been gained for humanity by giving war such 
preter-human attributes as to make its demands of 
gold and blood too exhaustive to become chronic. 
Yet the loss of human life during that summer and 
winter was sufficiently wholesale as compared with 
the meagre result. Blood flowed in torrents, for no 
man could be more free of his soldiers’ lives than 
was the cardinal-archduke, hurling them as he did 
on the enemy’s works before the pretence of a prac- 
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station thereof, and | 





ticable breach had been effected, and before a reason- 
able chance existed of purchasing an advantage at 
such a price. Five hundred were killed outright in 
half an hour’s assault on an inpregnable position 
one autumn evening, and lay piled in heaps beneath 
Sand Hill Fort—many youthful gallants from Spain 
and Italy among them, noble volunteers recognized 
by their perfumed gloves and golden chains, and 
whose pockets were worth rifling. The Dutch sur- 
geons, too, saliied forth in strength after such an en- 
counter, and brought in great bags filled with human 
fat, esteemed the most sovereign remedy in the world 
for wounds and disease.—History of the United 
Netherlands. By John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L. 


ARE oUR Fret PROPERLY CLOTHED?—It is 
somewhat surprising that, with all our boasted im- 
provements, we have not as yet produced a proper 
covering for tae feet. Barbarous people, if their cli- 
mate admits, go barefoot, or wear sandals covering 
only the sole, or slippers with just enongh of upper 
to retain the sole on the feet. We, however, encase 
the whole foot, and a portion of the leg, in material 
almost impervious to air and moisture, and generally 
uncomfortably hard and rigid. The colour and 
polish of our boots are directly calculated to attract 
the sun’s rays; and the enamel on patent leather or 
the blacking on ordinary calf skin, tends to harden 
and solidify the substance, closing the pores, and 
making air-tight cases for a portion of the body 
which exudes more perspiration than any other, and 
is subjected to greater strain. Our boots in summer 
parboil our feet ina warm bath, and in winter freeze 
It is doubtful if wet. feet 
are, in themselves, very conducive to disease, some 


| medical men to the contrary notwithstanding ; but 
| cramped confinement of the fect, in an icy cold en- 


velope, generated by perspiration and chilled by the 
external atmosphere, thus shutting the prisoned feet 


fortable. For hot weather there is hardly any shoe 
so agreeable as that introduced within the past three 
or four years, known as the army shoe, and exten- 
sively used by base-ball players. It is of heavy 
canvas and unblacked leather. : 





STATISTICS. 


Tue Frencnu Navy.—By the last official returns 
the total of the fleet comprises 343 vessels, with an 
aggregate steam power of 77,543 horses and 110 
sailing ships in serviceable condition. There are be- 
sides afloat, in process of completion, 4 steam- 
ships of a force of 1,215 horses, and on the stocks 39 
vessels, alsosteamers, of 14,730, and one sailing trans- 
port. This total-effective is divided into two cate- 
gories, comprising —first, the new flect, and, secondly, 
the fleet of transition. The effective of the vessels 
completed and classed in the first category amounts 
to 316 steam and 70 sailing ships, and consists of 
16 iron-clads, ships of the line, and frigates of 14,000 
horse-power ; 12 fast steamships of the line, of 8,960 
horse-power; 1 iron-clad corvette of 450 horse- 
power ; 17 fast steam frigates, not iron-clad, of 9,070 
horse-power ; and 270 smaller vessels, including the 
transports, of 40,372 horse-power; making a total of 
316 steamers, worked by 72,852 horse-power. The 
70 sailing vessels are 20 transports and 50 small 
fishery guard boats. On the 31st of December (tho 
date on which the situation of the naval material 
has been reported in previous years) the. French pos- 
sessed, in addition, 2 iron-clad corvettes and 1 screw 
dispatch boat, which brings the total of the effective 
of the first category to 319 steamers and 70 sailing 
ships. The second category, comprising old ships 
and others not fully effective, comprises 27 steam 
and 46 sailing vessels—that is, there are 2 screw 
liners of 1,010 horse-power; 6 frigates, screw, of 
1,050 ; 2 special steamers of 12; 17 corvettes and 
dispatch boats, paddle, of 2,618; of sailing ves- 
sels, 2 of the line ; frigates 11; and ships of inferior 
force 33. Altogether, 73 ships, with an aggregate of 
4,682 horse-power. There are besides forty vessels 
on the stocks, and 4 afloat andin preparation. Of 
the former, 4 armoured frigates of 3,800 horse-power ; 
5 armoured corvettes of 3,150; 4 plated coast-guard 
vessels of 2,120; 1 floating battery, ironcased, of 
120; 1 screw frigate, not plated, of 380; 7 screw cor- 
vettes, not plated, of 3,150; 8 serew dispatch boats, 
of 2,180; 8 screw gunboats, of 400; 1 screw trans- 
port, of 430; and 1 sailing transport ; the total horsc- 
power of these vessels being 15,730. ‘he 4 ships 
afloat, and not yet finished, are—2 armour-plated 
corvettes, of 900, and 2 screw dispatch boats, of 315. 
Since the 31st of December, 1866, the total number 
of vessels completed or purchased is 26, of which 
2 are of American origin ; 4 have been condemned as 
past service, and 3 have been lost at sea, the effective 
augmentation being 19 ships. ‘The fleet of transition 
comprises 25 vessels, and 1 lost at sea, making 
total diminution of the effective of 26 ships. 
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; ‘he man and womau of whom 1 am to write, lu 
| the midst of all this, sitting together on a low lounge 
on one side of the veranda, which closed around an 
old-fashioned nest of a cottage, the colour a sort of 
stone gray. Heavy vines, hanging from the roof 
and pillars of the veranda, shut in the two, like thick 
curtains, in a solitary bend, barely larger than a 
window-pane. You have an outlook to the river, 
and the green cool hills swathed in that glorious sun- 
light, and the cattle knee deep in the slopes of the 
pastures. 

The lady turned, as I said, and faced the man with 
her sweet, brave eyes. 

“ What deeds, Hurd? Look at your life, and see 
if that does not make an answer more passionately re- 
proachful than the’ voice of any friend will ever have 
the heart to do? Look at the miserable waste 
of all theso years; wasted in frivolity, in indolent 
luxuries, in fashionable dissipations, in miserable 
flirtations unworthy your manhood, unworthy any 
true ideal of womanhood, and without excuse, too, 
because from the beginning you have been singu 
larly favoured in all that men desire and toil to 
attain, gifts that you have not cultivated, education 
that has answered no worthy end, wealth that you 





‘|| have squandered, time that vou have wasted, influence 


—personal and social—that has done no good, and I 
| fear has wrought real mischief, because it has some- 
| times been exerted for no higher purpose than to 

prove to yourself your intluence over, your mastery 
| of, other natures weaker than your own. Ah, 

Hiurd, if the truth is strong, salt, and bitter, it is 

your fault who have made it so—not mine whe 
| speak it!” 

A dark red flush had mounted all over the man’s 
face as he listened, but he had not flinched, though 
her words had laid bare many a quivering nerve of 

| self-love. He was angry, but his amazement at the 
girl’s dauntless courage went. decper than any other 


i feeling, and that spoke first. 








[FACE TO FACE WITH DEATH. | 


JANE HURST. 


Sue looked at him with her cool and earnest eyes 
—eyes before which, it seemed to the man sitting 
there, all falsehood, insincerity, whether of soul or 
speech, must shrink away convicted and ashamed; 
she looked at him with some perplexity, sadness in 
her face before she spoke, and the words, when 
they came, did not answer her question, so much as 
something in her own thoughts. 

“T came across a passage in history, the other day, 
which struck me with singular force, it was so true. 
This was the passage : ‘ Yet, in this perplexed world, 
the deeds of men may be without excuse, while, 
nevertheless, in the men themselves there may be 
something to love and something to admire.’ ” 

A flash of amusement stole across the man’s face. 
He had a keen sense of humour, and a swift habit of 
setting the comic side of anything straight before 
your eyes, which was one element of the strong 
social power which he possessed. 

“Now, Jane,” he said, “ that is just like you, and 
—like no other woman in the world! Here I’ve 
just this minute made a proposal to you—asked you 
in plain English to be my wife—and you answer me 
with a sweet demureness that becomes you, by 
quoting a passage out of some history you've been 
reading lately !” 

There was some latent playfulness in the girl, or 
Woman—for she was not very young ; all the serene 
gravity of her face broke up into a swect sparkle of 
merriment; she evidently caught and appreciated 
the oddity of her reply. 

Her laugh had a five rich sense of enjoyment that 
was like a child’s. 

“I see it was very funny, Hurd; but the thought 
drifted in among a good many others, just then.” 

“And you spoke it; it was like you. But I had 


} 





rather had your own thoughts now than the wisest 
or grandest of your author’s.” 

The sweet gravity drowned the sudden sparkle in 
her face. 

She paused a moment, and in the pause he saw a 
faint flush of colour across her cheeks, and her 
voice hardly held its usual sweet steadiness as she 
replied : 

“Yet, if you had looked long enough at the 
quotation, you would have found it involved my 
answer.” 

“ But no man would be satisfied with such a reply 
from the woman to whom he had put the one question I 
have to you. Still, if you will have it so, I willtry and 
sift the quotation, hoping I shall find in it the one 
sparkle of gold for which I am seeking. Do you 
mean that the author’s words apply to me?” 

“Yes, Hurd, I mean that.” 

Her words did not flinch, though it cost her an 
effort to say them. You saw that, by the steady 
colour in her cheek. Jane Hurst, with all her frank- 
ness, could not easily give pain to anything. 

He mused a moment over the passage, and the 
first .clause, she felt rather than perceived, had a 
wound for his self-love which the second hardly 
healed. He spoke at last : 

“So you think my deeds without excuse ?” 

“T must be honest with myself and you, Hurd, 
now. Without excuse, alas!” 

“What deeds?” he said, going straight to the 
point. 

She turned now and faced him fully. I must tell 
you here that it was a June morning, as perfect a 
one as ever wrought the enchantments of its glory 
in the heavens or on earth. The sky was of an 
intense cloudless blue, a hovering of wind in the 
trees, vines, dnd grasses; the sweet breath of 
flowers in the air struck through with sunshine and 
the song of rubius. 


“ Well, Jane Ilurst, you are the bravest woman liv- 

|ing! There is not another on the earth who would 

have dared to say to me what you have said this 
morning.” 

“Neither should I. if your question had not 
brought me to do ii, and”—a litile swift pain going 
and coming about her lips—‘* it has cost me more tu 
say this than it has you to hear.” 

“Tam not certain of that. At any rate, there is 
this much grace left in me to acknowledge the truth, 
and it is that you have spoken of me, Jane!” 

Another swift shadow over the face, moved out 
of its usual bright calm, and the sadness deepened 
in the eyes. 

“But that was not all the truth, Hurd. If one 
| part of my quotation fits you, so also does the other, 
making you, perhaps, only the more dangerous for 
any influence you may possess over men or women. 
Despite all I have said, there is something in you to 
love, something in you to admire! I have tried to 
find out in what the subtle charm consisted, and at 
first I thought it lay chiefly in some of those gifts 
of speech and graces of manner which you know 
you possess. But in a little while I found that here 
I was doing you injustice. The magnetism that 
draws others to you gues deeper than that—inheres 
in your character. I have found you generous, kind- 
hearted, keen to discern where you would give 
others pain, equally swiit to avoid it, thoughtful of 
your inferiors, glad always, on a certain level, to do 
them good. No man can possess all these qualities 
without having something in him to love and ad- 
mire.” 

“Jane,” said Hurd, “I have had much praise in my 
life from men and women; but these last words of 
yours have been sweeter in my ears than all the 
rest. Think only of this better side of me when 
you answer my question.” 

“Oh, Hurd,” with a little deprecatory gesture, “I 
have answered that already.” 

“Jane,” drawing nearer to her, and laying his 
hand on her shoulder, “did you think my love for 
you had taken so slight root in my heart that it 
would be content with such areply? I grant all 
that you have said, that my past is full of mistake, 
waste, and wreck... But my future shall not be so. 
You acknowledge there is a better side of me; i 
only needs what I have never had—the influence o 
atrue and tender woman within my life to make 
another man of me. Your heart, your thought, 
your character, are all my soul craves. Heaven be 
my witness that I speak. true and honest words 
when I tell you it shall be the aim of my future to 
shape my life to truer and nobler ends. I will be to 
you a tender and faithful husband ; let your love be 
the promise and seal of my new purpose. Come to 
me, trust me; my whole being pleads for, demands 
you.” 

A passionate eloquence in the man’s voice left no 
doubt of his sincerity ; the words were brave, tender, 
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The woman who listened there, wooed as few 
women are, was of a fine, susceptible nature, quick 
recognize whatever was generous and loyal in 
character and affection. 
Her face was all out of its calm. 
tried to gather up her voice into speech, but it 
emed to fail, and when her*words burst out they 
were rapid, half frighte 
“ Do not ask me, Hur 
you say.” 
“Dare not, Jane? 
In all the tumn! 
I ily the 
ton’s te ri ‘ 30r at he 


to 
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voice sh 
Hurst had girded and steadied themselves. 


Her eyes confronted Hurd Knowlton’s again. 


“No,” she said, and in spite of herself som pathetic 


mournfulness clung to her voice; “it is not of you 
1 am afraid, so much as of myself.. There may be 
women good enough, brave enough, strong enough 
to take upon themselves this work you ask me to 
do, Hurd, but I am not of them. I have no faith 
in the continuity of my power and influence over 
you; I know wh my weakness lies, and that I 
hould ineyitably tate to your own level. That 
side of you which none can know except to love 
and admire, would only make the danger greater. I, 
too,am not so strong but I need steadying and 
helping, and I must reverence the man whose wife I 
become ; I cannot marry one to reform him.” 

He winced under the last word, but there she sat, 
with her face to plead for her—the face of the only 
woman he loved on earth. 


“Jane, your looks and your dreams have worked | 


You are romantic; have 


fancies an ideal that 


mischief for 
raised up in 
never realize men. 
their weaknesses, selfishnesses, infirmities.” 

“So have I; but that is no reason my heart should 
not ask something to sustain and anchor it. As for 
he romance, Hur 
bleness of life be that, I am romantic.” 

“Jane, do not let me make a fool of mysclf. 
me—save me.” 

Again that quiver of pain 
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| I heard your voice and looked down into the blue, 
| cool depth of your eyes, that you had a mission of 
strength and healing for me. Ihave grown, in some 
, sense, another man in these weeks that we have been 
| together. New motives and aims have quickened 
| me, Jam. I plead, for the last time ; complete the 
| work you have begun. Let me love you.” 
| Another struggle, sharper if shorter than the 
| first, and her face settled into deadly resolve. If for 
weeks Jane Hurst had not schooled thought and 
feeling to meet this hour, her strength must have 
failed her. But her judgment did not yield under 
{the great tidal wave of emotion which rose aud 
surged over her soul, and shook it to its centre. 


“Ty 


Hurd,” and this time something of unutterable 
| pathos in her voice made him think of a slow bell 
} swinging in the dead night far out in great fogs at 
| sea, “it is useless to try and shake me; if I am 
doing wrong now, I am following all the light that is 
given me. If your convictions and purposes are 
| worth anything, you will live them out faithfully, 
rageously, without me ; if they are not, you would 

ag me down with you. Be generous, and 
> me. 

rd Knowlton rose up—his own soul in a stormy 

le with good and evil. “ And, you will let me 
| go away from you, Jane ?” 

‘I caunot tell you to stay.” 

going for ever, Jane; I shall not sce your 
face again.” 

She turned hers away swiftly, but not until he had 
seen the spasm that broke it all up. 

‘hen she gave him her hands. “Good-bye, Hurd,” 
she said, and though her voice sounded dry and 
hard, it was not shaken ; it was the voice of one who, 
when life is offered him, makes up his mind to choose 
death. 

He wrung her hands, then dashed them from him 
in some strong, swift passion of wrath, and went 
away. 

The lady heard his steps ring sharply on the 
gravel walk that led down to the gate, and then she 
was alone; only the winds clinging among the 
leaves, and the birds singing through the June morn- 
but like Aurora Leigh’s, “they did not sing her 
’ She did not regret what she had done—she 

en true to herself; and yet it seemed to her 

t moment that the very chill and blank of the 

d entered into her life. The dog, a great 
ry Newfoundland, came and looked up in her 
th his large, human eyes, and put his nose 
into the palm of her hand. It was all the pity there 
was in this world for her grief. She put her arms 
around the big black creature’s neck, with an un- 
utterable hungering for some love. 

Jane Hurst was an orphan, living with her grand- 
mother, an infirm old lady, whose years wore deeply 
into the but who still retained her strong 

yrous mind, with a rare breadth and sweet- 

character. 
*r grandchild inherited these traits, both mental 
ral, and Jane’s character had been shaped 
by the fortunate influences around 
had matured. Still, she herself possessed 
our and force which must have as- 
lf under any circumstances. She was, in 
ely cultivated woman, with a fine poise 
of character—a woman with strong 
, who would flinch at no duty and no sa- 
woman, too, with a heart tender and loyal 

th. 

ved in a quiet inland town, shut up among 
hills—the valley that held the town on its 

a very Garden of Edon in its still sum- 

y- The Hursts were not wealthy people, 

‘randmother had a moderate annuity, and 

gray stone cottage, dropped like a nest 

e shrubberies of the lawn, there were beauty 

and harmony of colour to charm even the 
i heart of an artist. 

Hurst dwelt. A woman of less fulness 
ife might have chafed at the solitude, and panted 
wider orbit to revolve in. But the life of 

the place had entered into Jane’s soul; something, 

it seemed also, of the cool, strength of its hills ; some- 

| thing of the dewy beauty and serenity of itsJand- 

;, With the green woods and banks, the silver 
smile of its creeks and streams. 

One day, for good or for evil, Hurd Knowlton came 
across the girl’s path. There was a remote connec- 
tion between Jane’s family and his own, sufficient to 
justify a claim of relationship on his part. 

You have seen how a woman of fine, keen, true in 
stincts read, after weeks of almost constant com- 
panionship, this man, Hurd Knowlton. Yet those 
weeks in which they had been together had been the 
purest, truest of his life. 

Brought into the atmosphere of a strong, noble, 
high-souled woman—a woman whose fine vet 
vigorous intellect was matched with a deen and 
loving heart, Hurd Knowlton had felt the latent 
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moral energies of his whole soul quicken and ex- 
pand. A breeze from some new latitude in which 
were warmth and life had blown in upon his soul, 
Jane Hurst stimulated, interested his thought and 
feeling. 

She was utterly unlike any woman he had ever 
known in every way, in her soft, quiet movements, 
in her dewy serenity; above all, in the strong, 
earnest sincerity of her character—a sincerity that 
pervaded her whole character, utterance, and life. 

I would not draw this man’s character any worse 
than it was. He was full of inconsistencies, 'stun- 
blings, but of that sort which the world never visits 
with condign punishment. More or less dissipated, 
he was still all that Jane had called him in genuine 
kind-heartedness—generous to a fault, a favouri 
with men and women who did not look below tho 
surface of things. But, beyond this, Hurd Knowlton 
had no convictions of any sort—no enthusiasms tha‘ 
burned in a steady flame, to crystallize his purpos:s 
and aims in life. He took the world as he found it, 
living a self-indulgent life, drifting with its eurre: 
—a life, after all, of waste, weakness, sin. 

He believed—this Hurd Knowlton—that he knew 
all types of women; but here was one entirely new 
tohim. She fascinated, inspired him, without seck- 
ing to do it, by her very truthfulness. She was noi 
handsome, or anything like that. She had a delicate, 
but forcible face, with sudden heats and losses of 
colour that gauged her thoughts and feelings. In 
what the subtle charm of Jane’s power lay Hurd 
could not tell. 

Jane had, as I said, a warm, most womanly heart, 
and Hurd Knowlton had all those graces of culture 
and intellect likely to win it. But her instinct went 
deeper than all that, and probed the moral weakness 
of the man’s nature—his lack of convictions, of faith 
in heaven, in heroism, in self-sacrifice, and with her 
clear insight she saw beyond, into the life that must 
follow, “as the night the day”—a squandered life, 
whick lapses into self-indulgence, dissipation, weak- 
ness of will, headlong plunges into passion, to which 
the fine esthetic tastes and the Kindly heart, the 
strange, subtle grace of presence and manner could 
not blind her. 

Yet she must pay the price of a heart soft as hers 
and she was ready, for when she lifted her face from 
the black shaggy neck in her lap it looked as one 
might look who had gone through some awful 
struggle for life and death, who, tossed on some 
beach, had a rope thrown to him, and as he elutched 
it the awful, hungry wave had come thundering 
down for its prey. Then came the horror of the 
wrench and strain that seemed to tear every nerve 
and muscle, and the wave passed over, and the blood- 
less fingers still grasped the cable, and the feet still 
clung, beaten and exhausted, to the sands. So Jane 
Hurst looked, but she still held possession of her 
soul. “ Though it cost me my life, I would still do it 
all over again!” she said. 

That she was right that very day proved. Hurd 
Knowlton left town in the next train, and drowned 
his disappointments and pain by drinking himself 
into utter unconsciousness that night. 

A week had passed—the most miserable one of 
his life, Hurd Knowlton believed. In fact, the man 
seemed to take a sullen revenge on Jane by plunging 
headlong into evil. He gave the reins with 4 
kind of fierce defiance to the worst side of his nature. 
If Jane Hurst would not have him—save him—he 
would go to destruction, and he tried to make hims ‘lf 
believe that on her shoulders would rest the respons!- 
bility of his wrecked life. 

Still, in his sane moments, the thought of tho 
woman clung to and haunted him—would not be 
gone; her strong, dauntless words stung him still, 
and he saw the pure, cool eyes looking into his as 
they had looked on that day, and the tones, like the 
far-off ringing of bells, swung still through the tumult 
of his stormy soul. 

At the end of a week, as I said, he had drifted 
down with some friends to a fine watering-place on 
the sea-shore, where every opportunity was afforded 
for fashionable carousals, and with fast horses, 
cards, and wine, Hurd Knowlton did the best that in 
him lay tosilence heart and conscience, and he was on 
the road to success, taking all the time a fierce 
but unmanly joy in laying the blame at Jane’s door. 

It was a long, wide beach on the sea-shore, with 
blue, delicious calms of sky and sea that lured one 
into a fancy that their peace could never be broken 
up. But there were sudden and awful storms her 
the tides rising high on the coast, and beating in with 
strong fury among the rocks, and swinging and dash- 
ing far up into the land—a dangerous sea-coast ior 
those who were not familiar with its moods and 
treacheries. 

One day, with a kind of satiated feeling and a dull 
headache, born of late hours and strong wines, Hurd 
Knowlton took a skiif and started off for some shelv- 
ing rocks a couple of miles away. The mans! irted of 
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alone; the dull pain, the general languor, brought on 
a half-guilen mood ; he fancied he could wearall off 
by a good sturdy pull of two miles, and he was in no 
humour for his friends, with their loud talk and 
jests. 

All around the horizon there were dark, lowering 
clouds with a frosty glitter at the edges, where the 
gun touched them, pregnant with meaning to the 
eves of the fishermen on the coast; but Hurd. 
Knowlton did not give them a thought—he pulled 
Justily at the oar, and his boat slipped through the 
blue and golden calms of the midsummer afternoon 
down to the lew pile of shelving rocks on the points 
of coast that ran its yellow neck of sand down into 
the sea. At last he drew into the-shore, and rambled 
for a little while among the rocks, which the sharp 
waves had worn and nibbled, and where the sea- 
weed dried its tresses in the crevices. 

The day was warm, and Hurd Knowlton had toiled 
hard. He lay down on the rocks to drink in the slow 
salt breeze that strung every nerve into delicious 
life, and wind and sun lulled him into a dead sleep. 
He lay there for three hours; he would have lain 
longer if a strong wave had not reached up its arm 

,d struck full into his face and then fell back like 
a coward as the man waked up suddenly, opening 
his eyes to another world than that one on which he 
had shut them. 

The gold and blue calms had gone out in great 
clouds that threw their black darkness all over the 
sky. The sea had risen up in wild fury when the 
winds leaped down upon it. There was a hoarse 
roar and tramp of incoming tides on the rocks ; there 
was the awful bellowing of the winds; and far out 
at sea was that little cockle-shell of a skiff, which 
the tide had seized and clutched off from the sands, 
and now it was tossing up and down on the waves, 
until some one heavier and stronger than the others 
should wrench the frail thing to pieces. 

All this Hurd Knowlton took in with one glance 
that swept the wide, boiling sea about him and the 
low ledge of rocks where he stood. He took in his 
own position, too—all its extremity of peril; he was 
there on that low, rocky point, the narrow ribbon of 
sandy soil which held it to the mainland buried 
deep under those black-green surges. If he entered 
them now it would only be to dash himself on cer- 
tain death. 

Hurd Knowlton was, as the world goes, a brave 
man; but there, with those cold, salt tides swinging 
higher and higher about him, sometimes dashing their 
bitter spray in his very lips—there, face toface with 
this sudden, awful death, with wind and storm ga- 
thering new might each moment, that black sky 
above him, those cold, shiny waves around, the life 
of Hurd Knowlton rose up and faced him, and its 
face was more terrible than the death that watched 
and waited its time to devour him. 

One by one the years came outfrom his youth with 
their solemn, pitiless faces, and bore witness against 
him. He saw then what his life had been—wasted, 
wrecked, ignoble, no central purpose steadying it, 
no taking account of heaven:in all his thoughts; he 
bad never thrown himself heart or soul into any 
great or ennobling cause, and his selfishness was not 
the less vital because it had taken the form of grace- 
ful self-indulgence, and draped itself in msthetic 
tastes and fastidious eclecticism. 

And through all the mad howling of wind let 
loose upon the sea, while the cold, slimy waters crept 
higher and higher about him, the words of Jane 
Hurst tolled in with solemn mournfulness upon his 
soul, the verdict on his wasted, miscarried life. 

And this was all he had to take out of the world, 
tohold up before heaven—not a single sheaf tu bring 
with him of all the harvest he might have gathered! 

Such an hour as this would make any man feel 
what life was worth, what death and eternity meant. 
So he stood there, and the cold surges boiled around 
him and almost shook him off his feet, and the life 
of Hurd Knowlton seemed going out under them. 

Yet he was not a man to die easily. There wasa 
swift promptness and executive courage for emer- 
gencies and deadly perils in him which would have 
carried Hurd Knowlton through many a desperate 
extremity on land or sea, where a weaker soul would 
‘ave cone down to its death. His feet suddenly 

lon the stones when a stronger wave than 
t at over them. Fora moment he lost him- 
self, and the surge bore him for several feet above 
the rocks. He caught at a low pine shrub which had 
aa itself in one of the crevices, and it did not 
ylek 

Hurd Knowlton steadied himself again, bracing 
his back against the rocks. 

“Not yet, thank heaven! not yet!” he said, the 
silt spray in his eyes. He dashed that away, and, 
holding the pine shrub—the only thing that now an- 
chored his life to the land—he turned his head 
around and looked at the rocks behind him. 

He caught sight then of a low, beetling line of 








cra gs which had been hidden from him at the point 
wh ere he had laid down to sleep. They were less 
th ana quarter of a mile from the spot where he stood ; 
if, he could once gain the summit of the loftiest of 
t hese, his life would be sec The highest wave 
would not be likely to wash him from that bleak 
point of rock. 

Every moment now lessened his chances of es- 
cape. Each wave seemed to open its black-green 
lips wider and hungrier than the last; ove stronger 
would soon drag him down into its cold, s 
depths. 

Yet to let go the pine shrub to which he clung 
seemed almost like yielding his last chance of life, 
forthe smooth, wet rock all around him afforded no 
foothold ; if he slipped and fell, those black waves 
would rush upon him, and it would all be over! 

Suddenty Hurd Knowlton caught sight of a crevice 
which the tides had gnawed deep in the smooth 
granite; if his hand could fasten there strongly 
enough, he might swing himself out and over on the 
next rock, 

It was a desperate chance, but it was his only one, 
and beyond there were sea-weed and rough stones, 
and, clinging to these, and picking his way along the 
steep and slippery places before the tide gained them, 
he might at last reach that narrow black shelf of 
crags. 

Oh, if the treacherous sea, the laughing sun- 
light, the glorious sky, had not all enticed him to this 
peril! 

Hurd Knowlton thought of his companions at the 
hotel, wondering and joking over his absence, and, 
perhaps, a sudden fear of the truth darkening across 
them as the storm thickened. He thought of Jane, 
with her cool, sweet eyes, and then a mighty wave 
rocked and dragged him ; he clutched at the shrub, 
the cold spray dashed into his face, and the wave 
went back, but Hurd Knowlton knew that another 
would carry him out with it. 

His last chance had come now. He must clutch 
it before the tide swept in again. He swung him- 
self around as faras he dared. His feet slipped in 
the black swirl of waters, but he let go the shrub, 
and griped his hands into the crevice of rock; 
the wave came, the black, drenching horror passed 
over him, and beat and dragged at him. 

When it passed, his fingers, torn and bleeding still, 
with a death clutch, held the rock; but Hurd 
Knowlton felt, for the moment, too utterly benumbed 
and faint for farther movement, the strain on nerve 
and muscle had been so awful. His breath came 
back in hard, convulsive pants; the drowning wave 
was returning again, and its strong arms would slip 
him lightly off the rock into the swirling death be- 
neath. He made one last, desperate effort, and 
swung himself up high on the narrow shelf of bare 
rock and let go his hold. 

The wave came up, its black lips, hungry for their 
prey, licked the rocks, but the spray only dashed 
over Hurd as he lay there, weak as a child, and the 
tide thundered back without him. 

But there was not safety where he lay, for the 
spot would soon be submerged. The man gathered 
up his weak limbs once more, and stumbled over the 
slippery stones and the steep places that ran smooth 
and straight down into the sea, clutching handfuls of 
weeds, and tearing up the coarse grass by the roots ; 
and thus over many a deadly peril, where only a 
clear eye anda light, swift foot would carry him, 
Hurd Knowlton crawled, tumbled, and dragged 
himself, until at last he reached the summit of the 
crags. 

The immediate danger was over now. The fright- 
ful battling of the winds, the awful rush and roar of 
the surge, went on still all around him, but they 
could not unsettle the foundations of the rocks; and 
there, beaten, bruised, and worn, Hurd Knowlton 
threw himself down. “Out of the valley of the 
shadow of death” he had come back to take up his 
life once more. 

What wonder, gratitude, what new purposes and 
covenants with heaven and his own soul came to the 
man that night, shut off from all the world, with that 
dark, hungry sea heaving-to and fro around him, | 
cannat tel) you; but this only, that his soul seemed 
to clear, and a new and better heart seemed to enter 
into Hurd Knowlton—that the future which rose be- 
fore him seemed to have new significance, power, 
beauty, and took fast hold of that great eternity to 
whose borders he had gone down. 

At midnight the wind changed—the storm dropped 
down. Here and there the clouds shifted themselves, 
and through them the stars shone clear and beauti- 
ful. 

The great tides still trembled and panted about 
the rocks; but one who listened long and well would 
seem to hear baffled moans as they shook them- 
selves against the coast, and, overcome with exhaus- 
tion and fatigue, Hurd Knowlton threw himself on 
the bare rocks, where even the spray of the out- 
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going tide did not reach him, and fell into a deep 
sleep. 

The next morning some fishermen who lived on 
the coast detected a white object on the highest sum- 
mit of the ledge of rocks that ran down into the sea. 

Farther investigation with glasses proved it to be 
a handkerchief—a signal of distress—held aloft by 
some human figure, It did not seem possible that 
anything that had life init could have passed the 
night there and live to tell the tale in the morning. 

Men looked in each other's faces with half-closed, 
half-horrified eyes. They reached the island aud 
found Hurd Knowlton. 

The men looked at him, went over the ground, 
heard the story of his esecape—and the oldest of 
the party, an iron-gray haired sailor, familiar with 
all the moods, passions, and. dangers of sea and 
coast, concentrated the feelings of the company 
when he said: 

“Tt’s a marvellous escape you've had, sir! almost 
as marvellous as though one had risen from the 
dead!” 

“T have,” he said. 

They carried him tothe mainland. His friends 
at the hotel, men and women, crowded down ta the 
little sail-boat to welcome back Hurd Knowlton, to 
look upon his face and hear his story. He told 
them all they had a right to know. 

Hurd Knowlton did not return to Jane Hurst. Ie 
must work out as she had told him “his own salva- 
tion ;” and her words still floated with their sweet 
and solemn earnestness through his thought: “ If you 
cannot live worthily without me, neither 
with me.” 

He wrote to her—to her, ouly, of all that had 
come to him that night when he had gone down and 
faced death. 

“You were right in what you did, 

And then Hurd Knowlton went 
heard from him no more. 

* * * 


can you 


Jane,” h ) said. 
abroad, and Jane 
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Nine years had passed. The old grandmother was 
gone from the guay-stone cottage, and strangers sat 
around the hearthstone where the ripe sheaves of the 
old woman’s life had been gathered up at last. 

One day there came a gentleman, and their hands 
were in each other's. Years of toil and exposure 
had changed the man and woman. He was dark with 
wind, sun, and rain, this Hurd Knowlton, whose 
fastidious elegance of tastes and Inxurious habits 
once never allowed him any farther hardship than a 
summer’s sail or a winter's hunting. 

And Jane—the long work, the tireless watchings, 
the strain on soul and body, had told on her. 
Her face was sharpened, paler, and older, but the 
cool, blue eyes held their sweetness, and so did the 
smile, quickening into sudden life and glow about 
the fine crimson of her lips. 

“So, Jane, we meet at last,” said Hurd Knowlton, 
reading her face with hishungry eyes. “It is not like 
that June day when we parted with the sunlight and 
the winds swooning in the veranda. Yes,” he added, 
holding her hands still, “it is better with me, Jane.” 

How much these two had to tell each other they 
only know. 

Every day Hurd Knowlton came to see Jane. Ono 
day he said: 

“Jane, you remember that question I asked you 
the last time we sat together on the veranda, and 
the June morning that smiled to me out of heaven 
grew suddenly dark ?” 

A warm life shone all over her face—a flicker of 
crimson in the cheeks. No need that she should say 
she remembered; but she thought how heavily he 
life had borne down on her, bow often her heart had 
ached since the dear old grandmother had died and 
the old home been broken up. The tears broke into 
her eyes. She could not see Hurd Knowlion then, 
but she heard his voice at her ear: 

“Jane, are you afraid to trust me now ?” 

Both her hands groped for him, and he gathered 
them into his own. And so he carried with him that 
treasure blessed above all upon earth, the love of a 
true woman's heart. V. F. F. 


a ee 


Four pears were exhibited lately in the shop of 
Messrs. Le Cornu, Jersey, which for size and per- 
fection excelled any of ihe kind hitherto produced. 
These four specimens weighed respectively 194, 214, 
244, and 34} ounces, making the astonishing total of 
96} ounces. The first three, weighing together 653 
ounces, had grown on @ single eye.: ‘They were 
of the famous species known as the Chaumontelle 
pear. 

AUSTRALIAN Ambrr.—A curious discovery, that 
of a mine of amber, has been made at Grassy Culley, 
near Rokewood, and some men are now at work at 
the mine, and others prospecting for the same mineral 
in the vicinity. A professional mineralogist of Ballarat 
thus reports on the substance found -—‘ The resin- 
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ous substance left with me for examination is un- 
doubtedly amber, and has not previously, to my 
knowledge, been found in this colony, making, there- 
fore, another addition to ourcolonial minerals. The 
colour of the said substance is brown, streaked yel- 
lowish white, transparent, conchoidal fracture, lustre 
waxy. Specific gravity, 1-1. Acquires resinous 
electricity by friction; contains empyreumatic oil 
and suecinic acid, and corresponds in all other res- 
pects with the brown amber of Europe.” 


A STRANGE SON. 

Joux Hernrvrt was the only son of a widow, 
whose husband, a sea captain, had been lost off 
Cape Horn, ten years before the period of which I 
write. 

It was a sultry afternoon in October, 18—, when 
John came into the front room of the little stone 
houge near the river, where he resided with his mo- 
ther, and throwing himself upon a sofa exclaimed : 

“ Mother, I must go to sea. This humdrum life is 
wearing me out!” 

He was a tall, pale youth of seventeen, with 
slender, drooping figure, and blue eyes ever burning 
with the feverish longing for a sea life. 

Mra Herbert, as he spoke, started and turned 
pale. She was a middle-aged, delicate-looking 
woman, who had not enjoyed health since the shock 
occasioned by the sudden news of her husband's 
death. 

Now she looked at her son’s drooping form and 
thin cheeks with a pang of remorse. For years she 
had opposed his wish to become a sailor—for 
years he had dragged on through the monotony of 
the counting-house to please her. Was she not act- 
ing wrongly? Was it not selfish in her to keep 
him at home, sacrificing his health for hersake? A 
sea life would make robust that frail figure, and 
impart the glow of health to the wan face. Then she 
recalled, as she had done a thousand times before, 
the last words her husband had spoken to her before 
departing on his fatal voyage: 

“Our Jolin, when he grows up, will want to go to 
sea. We must not let him go. He was never 
born for a sailor, and will get into mischief on the 
blue water.” 

As this thought passed through her mind John 
coughed a dry cough, and that triumphed over the 
warning. 

“ Mother,” said the boy, suddenly, noticing her dis- 
tressed countenance, “it was wrong for me to speak 
the way 1 did. Think no more of it. I will try to 
content myself on shore, for your sake.” 

Mrs. Herbert looked at him admiringly. From 
childhood he had always shown this same self-sacri- 
ficing disposition. On one occasion, while an infant 
at sehool, he had submitted to a severe chastisement 
at the hauds of his teacher, sooner than betray a 
little girl friend who was guilty of the fault for which, 
through mistake, he was punished. 

“Softly.” muttered the widow, now communing 
with herself, rather than replying to him, “my son 
will never become hardened in disposition, or de- 
moralized.” 

Up sprang Jolin as straight as a dart, his blue eyes 
flashing joy. 

Was that all she feared? He would promise her 
that no human being should ever make him neglect 
the advice of such a good mother. 

She believed him. He had never broken his word 
to her; and so, at last, she gave her consent to his 
going off in the way he wished—asa sailor before the 
mast. 

They parted a few weeks later. 
vessel called the 
Indies. 

Six monihs after Mrs. Herbert read this paragraph 
im a daily paper: 

“Ship Warren has just arrived. Off Cape St. 
Mary spoke the Brandon, Captain Lewis. The 
Brandon's maintop-gallant mast had been carried 
away by lightning, and one man injured.” 

Who? The paper did not state. If the injured 
man should prove to be John Herbert! The mother 
almost swooned at the thought; her anxiety nearly 
threw her intoa brain fever. 

Weary months passed, then came a letter from 
Liverpool, and Mrs. Herbert’s fears were relieved. 
Her son wrote that the sea had improved his health ; 
he was strong, and felt well. He had, however, 
given up an occan life, which was not all what he 
had imagined it to be. 

He would remain in Liverpool a few months, and 
would then come home. He had had opportunity 
enough to discover that he had no aptitude for such 
wor. 

Tie mother was overjoyed. One thought, how- 
ever, syvonld trouble her now and then—haunt her 


He shipped ina 
Brandon, bound to the East 
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likea shadow. It was that the doctor had infor med 
her that she had heart-disease; and although he 
had not made the declaration in words, yet his loo ks, 
his grave manner, had convinced her that she hd 
not long to live. 

“ Tell me truly,” she said to him one day, “do you 
think I shall live six months—long enough to see my 
son ?” 

The physician was obliged to acknowledge 
that he was afraid she could not live six months om 
shore. 

“ A sea voyage would prolong your life,” he said, 
confidently. 

Captain Graham, an old friend of her husband's, was 
about starting for Portsmouth in command of a good 
vessel. Mrs. Herbert resolved to take passage in 
this craft, and when at Portsmouth send for her son, 
so as to return home in his company. As a nice 
little surprise for John, she purchased for him, before 
sailing, with funds she had saved up from time to 
time out of the lad’s salary and the money left by 
the deceased captain, a beautiful little cottage, 
where she might enjoy with her son the remainder 
of her life. She also wrote to him apprizing him of 
her intention to go to Portsmouth, aud breaking to 
him as delicately as she could the news of her illness 
and of the short space of time limiting her exist- 
ence, 

Before the letter reached him she was ou her way 
to Portsmouth. 

She arrived there in good time, and passed several 
weeks in revisiting some of the scenes of her youth 
and calling upon a few old friends. ‘Then Captain 
Graham was nearly prepared to return to London, 
and Mrs. Herbert's son had already arrived, and 
boarded the vessel. 

Trembling with eager joy, the mother, being pulled 
alongside the steamer, late in the afternoon, per- 
mitted herself to be assisted up the gangway. 

As she stepped to the deck her son, holding 
by a string a large, intelligent-looking dog, stood 
before her. He was looking straight at her, and 
yet his face was emotionless. 

He neither smiled nor spoke—showed no joy, no 
feeling whatever at seeing her. 

“John, my dear boy4” she exclaimed, in a voice 
of mingled tenderness and grief. 

Now his face lighted up, and he warmly returned 
her embrace. Then she inspected him scrutiniz- 
ingly and affectionately. Her vision was not very 
clear; she was somewhat near-sighted; still she 
could perceive that he was much changed. 

He had grown stout in form, and rather rough in 
feature. There was 2 look about the eyes that she 
did not like. Formerly his eyes were full of expres- 
sion ; now they flashed a steadfast, unchanging, un- 
feeling lustre, without depth or softness. When 
every other feature lighted up and glowed with 
emotion these eyes would remain the same—the 
same smooth, clear blue orbs, untouched by the 
soul. 

His manner, too, was rather strange. He seemed 
nervous and uneasy, anxious to keep his face averted 
from her as muchas possible. She took his arm, 
and they moved to the quarter-deck. She noticed 
that he rather seemed inclined to follow than to lead. 
Which way soever she was inclined to go thither his 
yielding form also turned, as obedient as a child's. 

“ What a beautiful dog,” she said, at length, glanc- 
ing towards the animal, which was now gravely mov- 
ing along before them. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I bought him in Liver- 
pool. You know I was always fond of dogs.” 

The mother and son stood by the rail, convers- 
ing earnestly, until the anchors were atrip. Then 
Mrs. Herbert, who, as before mentioned, was near- 
sighted, thinking she saw the captain by the main- 
mast, moved forward to speak to him. The open 
steerage hatch lay directly in her-course, and she 
was hurrying straight towards it, without seeing it, 
so that, unless arrested, she must fall headlong into 
it. No person chanced, just then, to be looking at 
her except her son. There he stood, his eyes turned 
full upon her, and yet he made no motion to stop her 
and prevent the terrible accident which seemed 
inevitable if she kept on. 

Finally she was within an inch of the combings of 
the hatch ; and her strange son moved not, spoke 
not, even to warn her of her danger. 

A moment more and she must have tripped against 
the combings and fallen down the hatchway, but for 
the interposition ofa young sailor, who, coiling a rope 
not far off, happened by good luck to see her just in 
time. 

John Herbert showed no more emotion at his mo- 
ther’s timely preservation than he had shown in her 
peril. He turned his face seaward, and thus remained 
until she rejoined him. 

When she spoke of the danger, however, from 
which she had just been saved, the young man secmed 








much affected, and berged her tobe careiul in future. 


Had she known that his eyes were turned towards 
her all the time that she was ov her way to the dan- 
gerous hatch, what must have been her feelings! 
Towards dusk the ship was rolling along through 
the rolling sea. John and his mother were still op 
deck. She had been talking to her preserver, the 
young sailor, aad was now on the point of seeking 








her son. 

The ship rolled heavily ; a sea swept the quarter, 
lifting the poor lady from her feet and carrying her 
over the rail! She clutched a rope dangling there- 
from, with one hand, and held up the other pleadingly 
towards John, whostood with his eyes turned towards 
her. 

Instead of running to grasp the hand, which ho 
might easily have done, and thus saved his mother 
from going overboard, he turned a-d slowly moved 
towards the cabin! 

The men forward who had noticed this strange be- 
haviour uttered cries of horror and indignation. Be- 
fore the imperilled lady conld be reached, either by 
them or the officers, she dropped with a gurgling cry 
into the sea! : 

“ Back the mainyard!” roared the captain. “ Lively, 
men! and down with the quarter-boat!” : 

The sailors quickly obeyed. 

“A strange lubber you are, anyway,” whispered 
an old tar to John Herbert as he passed the young 
man—“a strange chap not to lend your mother a 
helping hand! I think it’s a chance if we pick her 
up before she’s drowned.” 

“What? my mother overboard?” gasped John. 
“Did you say she was overboard ?” 

“ Aye, aye ; you know that well enough.” 

The young man uttered a wild cry, then threw 
out his arms in a strange, helpless manner. 

“Where is the boat? Take me to the boat!” ho 
exclaimed. 

He dashed impetuously aft as he spoke, with his 
hands thrust out before him, and clutched the rail. 
As he did so the ship, caught under the counter by 
a sea, rolled with a jerk, pitching him head fore- 
most into the water. 

The boat had by this time left the ship, and Mrs. 
Herbert was seen ahead of it. She was soon rescued, 
in a senseless condition, after which the men turned 
their attention to her son, who, strange to say, was 
striking out away from them. He was a good 
swimmer, and had proceeded some distanee before 
he was reached. 

“The man must be crazy,” said one of the boat- 
men. “I never saw anybody act so strangely!” 

“My mother! is she saved?” inquired the young 
man, turning his face in the direction of the voice. 

“Good heaven! his eyes! his eyes!” was the cry 
as the dim light fell upon two white, sightless eye- 
balls gleaming from the upturned face. 

“ Aye, aye,” cried the officer who steered the boat, 
“the poor fellow is blind, and that explains his 
strange actions. He has lost his eyes(a pair of glass 
eyes) by falling overboard and hitting his head 
against the side of the ship. The captain and all us 
officers were in the secret about those eyes. It 
seems the chap didn’t want his mother to know just 
yet that he was blind, for fear the shock would kill 
her, as she has heart-disease.” 

As he said this he helped John Herbert into tho 
boat. There he apprized the young man that his 
mother was safe—that she would be restored to her 
senses very soon. 

He was right. She recovered a few minutes aiier 
being taken aboard. 

Gradually, then, the captain, by John Herbert’s re- 
quest, broke to her the news of her son’s blindness, 
which, owing to the loss of the glass eyes, could not 
long be kept secret from her. 

Her son, it seemed, was the man who was injured 
or board the Brandon, when that vessel’s maimtop- 
gallant was struck by lightning, as reported in the 
daily paper. The lightning had deprived him of his 
sight, and on reaching Liverpool he was transferred 
to the Seaman's Hospital. Knowing that his mother 
was ill, he had determined to keep his blindness 
secret from her as long as possible, fearing that atoo 
sudden revelation of the melancholy fact would kill 
her. With the money which he had earned on the 
Brandon, added to that which he had carried with 
him when he shipped, he was enabled to get a pair ol 
glass eyes fitted over his sightless eye-balls, before 
repairing, guided by a friend, to Portsmouth Harbour 
to join his mother. On being pulled tothe ship he 
had, as already shown, revealed his secret to the 
captain and officers, charging them not to mention 
the matter to his mother. 

It is hardly necessary to state that theletter which 
she had recvived soon after her son’s arrival in 
Liverpool was penned by the hand of a companion. 

There is little more to add. 

Mrs. Herbert heard the melancholy news with more 
resignation than might have been expecied. The 
moment she saw those sightless eyeballs, . vwevcr, 
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she uttered a moan as if her heart would break, but, 
noticing the pained look of the young man’s face, she 
endeavoured to compose herself. 

The widow and her son arrived safely home. The 


poor woman felt very sad to know that John could | 


not see the beauties of the pretty cottage which she 
had purchased for him. He still lives there, a me- 
lancholy man, with an old aunt, who, in place of his 
mother, long since dead, watches over and cares for 
him. UR. 8. 





THE DUCHESS VISCONTI. 
<> ——_—_— 
CHAPTER LIL 


Lupovico, when he had been expelled from the 
avtizan’s shop, stood for some minutes like one in a 
dream. At first he could hardly realize that he had 
suffered the indignity which had been put upon him. 
Reckless and eXtravagant in his manner from early 
youth, and accounted one of the best swordsmen in 
Milan, it did not seem possible that any man could 
have dared to do such a thing as had been done. 
Once, When his reason had so far overcome the first 
astounding effect of the insult so that he could fairly 
comprehend the nature of the treatment hehad re- 
ceived, he started towards the door from which he 
had been ejected; but upon second thoughts he de- 
termined to wait. He withdrew to the shade of a large 
chestnut-tree that grew upon the opposite side of the 
way, and looked back upon the shop. His face was 
deadly pale, and his lips were compressed until the 
blood had entirely receded from them. Slowly rais- 
ing his hand towards heaven, he hoarsely swore: 

“ Matteo Bellani, as heaven suffers youand me to live 
you shall rue the work of this day! The piercing of 
your heart with my sword would be a revenge far 
too light and insignificant. I will make you groan 
such groans as only the Furies of Tartarus can wring 
from their tormented victims. You have struck me! 
—you have kicked me from your dooras you would 
have kicked a dog! sud now I swear by the spirit 
of life that is within me that I will live for the sole 
purpose of revenge! I wil! wring that stout heart 
of thine as all the pains of all the deaths that were 
ever inflicted eould never wring it. Farewell for 
the present, for thy woe is soon to come.” With 
this he turned away and walked slowly towards 
the corso that led out through the Oriental gate. He 
had gone but a little way, when he found that some- 
one was following hiin, and as he chose to be alone 
until he reached the corso, he stopped to let the 
person pass ; but as he stopped the other stopped 
also, and when he turned to see who it was he be- 
held a Franciscan friar. Thinking that the monk 
might be delicate about walking before him, he 
quickened his pace, upon which the holy father 
started up and quickeved his. Slower, or faster; 
standing still, or walking, it was the same—the friar 
seemed determined to follow his steps. 

Ludovico was not in a mood to be trifled with, and 
in no very pleasant tone he turned and demanded to 
know of the friar why he followed him. The 
Franciscan approached him with his finger upon his 
lips, saying, as he came near: 

“Be not offended, my son. 
reason for what I do.” 

“But you are dogging 
Ludovico. 

“T have followed thee, my son, because I wished 
to speak to thee. I think I have somethiug of 
weighty moment for thine ear.” 

Ludovico looked under the friar’s_cow]l, and saw 
there a smooth, round, oily face, a pair of sparkling 
gray eyes, features rather winning than otherwise, 
and which gave token of middle age, at least. The 
face was Winning, as it bore the sunlight of good 
hature upon its rotund lineaments; but it was .a 
shrewd face, and evidently belonged to one who had 
hot quite overcome a fondness for the good things of 
this life. 

At all events, there was nothing to be afraid of, so 
our adventurer suffered the friar to draw still 
nearer, and then he bade him make known his 
business. 

“T cannot do it here, my son. We must speak 
Where there can be no danger of our being intruded 
upon, The matter is of more momeut than you wot 
of, 

“To tell you the truth, holy father,” returned 
Ludovico, with a shrug of the shoulders, “I have 
little faith in your revelation so far as benefit to me 
is concerned ; but 1 have an hour’s leisure, and I 
also have a slight curiosity to know what you have so 
mysteriously locked up within your lips.” 

Listen, my son” ‘The friar cast a quick glance 
around, betraying a strange eagerness to escape 
observation, and then continued—* We must not be 
Seen together. Decm it uot out of the way that I 


I have a weighty 


my steps!” cried 





make this provision. You wil! confess that I am 
right, when you know all. I am going to the church 
of St. Ambrose. I will be in the northern ex- 
tremity of the transept, and there you may find me. 
T see your steps are bent towards the Corso 
Orientale. You can go that way, and I will 
take some other. Will you meet me in half an 
hour?” 

Ludovico hesitated a moment, but another look 
into the friar’s good-humoured face seemed to satisfy 
him, and he gave the required promise. 

“ Adieu, signor. I shall wait for you.” 

“Stay, father, until I know your name.” 

“Tam called Father Eustace.” 

* All right. I will meet you in the transept of St. 
Ambrose.” 

With this the Frangiscan* turned and walked 
towards the canal, while Ludovico kept on towards 
the cérso. The young mam walked slowly, for he 
had ’muck to think of, and the mingling of his 
thoughts produced only confusion. 

At one moment his mind was revolving upon some 
plan by which he could secure revenge upon Matteo 
Bellani, and at another the strange proposition of 
the monk came to upset all other cogitations. Some- 
how the idea had fastened itself upon his mind that 
he was going to hear something of great importance 
to himself. 

He knew there must be somebody living who 
could give him information that might throw light 
where he most earnestly desired it, and it was not 
impossible that what he had long sought in vain was 
about to come to him through a channel entirely 
independent of any effort of his own. This thought, 
finally fixed in his mind, put away all other thoughts, 
and for the time he forgot that cause for deadly 
enmity had been surging in his bosom. But the 
enmity was not to slumber a great while. New 
possibilities of vengeance, of which he little dreamed, 
were at hand, and when the demon next awoke he 
was to arise with new and startling power. 

When Ludovico reached the corso he found him- 
self surrounded by a gay and chatting throng, and 
he walked on with quickened steps. When he reached 
the Chur: of St. Ambrose he found many people 
in the vestibule and in the nave; but as he ap- 
proached the altar the throng grew less, and as he 
turned into the transept he saw only one person, and 
that was a cowled friar, but the cowl was raised as 
he approached, and then he beheld _the rotund face of 
Father Eustace. 

The Franciscan, when assured that the young 
man was not followed, pointed to a small door, 
opening directly behind a statue of one of the saints, 
and then disappeared. 

Ludovico stopped. He had heard of such things 
as persons being entrapped by the familiars of 
the Inquisition in this way, and he began to fear 
that there might be some evil at the end of all 
this mystery. Should he once allow himself to be 
led beyond the light of day no earthly power could 
serve him against the emissaries of the Church. 
While he stood there debating with himself the 
friar reappeared and beckoned to him, but Ludovico 
shook his head. 

“ How is this, my son?” asked the Franciscan, ap- 
proaching him. “I thought youcame here to give me 
audience. Do you fear to trust me?” 

“1 cannot say that I fear you,” replied Ludovico ; 
“but I do most assuredly feel safer out here 
than os 

“Tut, tut!” exclaimed the friar. “ Yoti have not 
the least occasion to doubt me. Here—mark! By 
this sign I swear that I mean you only good!” 

And he raised the wooden cross of his rosary to 
his lips and kissed it. 

This seemed to satisfy the young man, and he 
bade the monk lead the way, promising that he 
would follow. 

The Franciscan looked once more to see that they 
were not observed, and then turned and led the way 
through the narrow passage behind the pedestal of 
the statue, and when he stopped it was in a small 
closet, such as are set apart in the larger churches 
for the private use of priests and monks. 

When Ludovico had entered Father Eustace closed 
the door, and shot the bolt upon the inside. Then 
he pointed toa stool, and when they were both 
seated he opened his business thus: 

“My son, I am @ing to be frank and truthful with 
you, so that there may be no misunderstanding in 
after time. I amafriar of the order of Saint Francis 
and of course I can hold no property, and can have 
no farther use of money than for theassistance of the 
poor and needy ; but, nevertheless, there are favours 
and privileges which even a mendicant brother may 
legitimately covet. I want power and place; and I 
think the way is open for me to assist you so that 
you, in turn, can assist me. If I can give you power 
would you not be willing to return power ?” 

Ludovico regarded the speaker with a vacant stare ; 





for he was trying to think in what possible way the 
monk could help him. 

“Upon my soul, holy father, I do not quite under- 
stand you.” 

“It is not reasonable that you should until I ex- 
plain,” responded the Franciscan ; “ but I had thought 
of reserving explanation until I could know that the 
matter in hand should result to our mutual interest. 
I think I see a way in which I can lead you to a 
power that you little dream of; but first I ask your 
pledge that you will remember me, and grant tlic 
favour I may require—promising, of course, that in 
so doing you shall not be called upon to transgress 
any law of right. I am afflicted with the common 
weakness of humanity, and with you I am frank 
enough to acknowledge it.” 

Ludovico’s first thought in connection with power 
was of Matteo Bellani, and of the additional oppor- 
tunity of revenge that might be his. 

“ Good father,” he said, ‘ you may speak on, for | 
give you my word that if you help me to any place 
of power I will do all for you that I can do right- 
fully.” 

“Let me take your hand then. 
pledge ?” 

“¥ do” 

“ And now,” pursued the friar, “I am going to 
surprise you—that is, if Iam not greatly mistaken. 
I do not think I have been following the wron-< 
track. But we shall soon know. You were reared 
in Valenza ?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“Don Sebastian, otherwise called Guido, was your 
master?” 

“ He was my guardian,” said Ludovico. 

“ But not your father ?” 

“No. I always supposed him to be my father 
until, upon my reaching the age of fifteen, he con- 
fessed that such was not the case.” 

“Did he tell you how you came into his posses- 
sion ?” 

The young man hesitated, and a flush suffused his 
face. He had declared among his companions that 
his father was a wealthy merchant of Venice, and it 
came slightly across his conscience to confess to any- 
one a truth that lay so far wide of that old story. 
But he finally swallowed the qualm, and told the story 
as it had been told to him. 

“Don Sebastian was a scholar, and an honourable 
and respected citizen. During one of his visits to 
Milan he was approached by the governor of the 
Foundling Hospital, and asked if he would not 
take, and rear as his own, a male child. The child 
was legitimate, and of good parentage. Two hun- 
dred sequins had been left for the education of 
the boy, and if Don Sebastian would take him the 
money should be placed in his hands. I was that 
child. I was then six years of age. Don Sebas- 
tian took me, and kept me until I was fifteen years 
of age.” 

“ You were then fifteen?” 

“ T was then fifteen.” 

“ And since then ?” 

“Since then I have been roaming at will. Part 
of the time I have been engaged as scribe by dif- 
ferent parties iv different places, and I have been 
for some time in Milan.” 

“ And here in Milan what have you been doing ?” 

“ That might not bear too close a scrutiny, father.” 

“But have you ever been apprehended for any 
crime or misdemeanour ?” 

“No, no. You mistake me, holy father. I have 
been guilty of nothing that could place me in the 
hands of the officers of justice.” 

“ And,” pursued the monk, “ by a little labour we 
might be able to obtain a fair record of your life?” 

“That depends upon what you would calla fair 
record, and for what such a record is wanted. And 
I should like you to answer that question.” 

“T have one more point to settle, my son. If you 
were placed in the hospital of our good Lady you 
must have had a number given you.” 

“Yes,” answered Ludovico; “there was a num- 
ber about my neck when Don Sebastian took me. It 
was a plate of lead, about as large as a sequin, and 
upon it was engraved: ‘A.D, 1285, 5th month, 20th 
day. Number two hundred and thirty-two.’ Lhave it 
in my possession now.” 

“Good!” cried the monk, with sparkling cyes. “TI 
can help you to a place of power, and you shall help 
me to the office of superintendent of the hospital. 
Father Oswald is too old to perform the duties any 
longer. Listen, my son: you were born in lawful 
wedlock, though, from motives of policy, the marriage 
was kept secret. Your mother was Irene, daughter 
of one of Visconti’s officers.” 

“ And my father ?” 

“* Was Lorenzo Visconti.” 

“ How!” cried Ludovico, starting to his feet. 
yon mean the duke ?” 

“Yos, my son. The no’ le duke is your father.” 
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“ Diarolo! But what boots it? 
me if I were twenty times his son?” 

“He is searching for you even now, Ludovico, and 
has employed me to find you. By his present 
wife he has had no child. He is ill nigh unto 
death, and he knows that if he had a son capable of 
wielding power, the chief magistracy of Milan would 
soon pass from Della Torre’s hands.” 

“But why,” demanded the young man, hardly yet 
able to grasp the whole significance of this strange 


Would he own 





revelation, “if I am his son, why has he never before 
thoucht of searching me out?” 
“He had good and sufficient reasons, I am sure,” 


answered the monk, “but he has not told them to 
me. I only know that he now demands his son, and 
that immediately upon the proofs being presented he 
will acknowledge him before the world, and abdicate 
the dukedom in his favour.” 

“Ye gods! Holy father, I can hardly credit the 
evidence of my own senses. Oh, I hope you are not 
trifling. I hope there may be no mistake.” 

“ As for my trifling, my son. your own good sense 





will tell you better than that ; and as for mistake, 
there is no room for any. And now let me direct 
you—for you will understand that this whole business | 


has been placed in my hands. Go to your lodging- 
house, and prepare a list of those men of whom I 
may inquire concerning your character. They must 
be men acquainted with you, and who will speak in 
your favour. To-morrow I will take the list and see 
the parties, and after that I will call upon you again. 
You will-bear in mind that this interview is to be a 


secret between us, and it must not be known that you 























have furnished 1 h t mes of your vpuchers. 

If I assist. you in this if | make it appear to 

the duke that I have made these inquiries of people 

of my own choice, he will undoubtedly receive you ; 

and, if he does, you will be very likely to sit some | 
day in the P ‘s r. When that day comes 

you will not { me?” 

“No, by heaven!” exclai 1 Ludovico, seizing 
the friar by tt! har “I begin to penctrate the 
thick mist the | a . Here, before the 
Power who S iple dedicated to | 
His wor | be gratefully 
rememt l I « piace and power in | 
ee 
aU . 

From t] } h Lrdovi nt to his lodgins 
where he ‘ les and docu 
ments as were 1 his identity, and 
then he sat down and ma i list of those in Va- 
lenza and Mil iar should call 
for informatio: ! } mer life and habit 
This list 1 n the following 
day ; and 1 his] ¢ and withdrew 
from iates w he bad been in the 
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At the end of friar called on Ludovico | 
again—tl { ) Lim that the work had 
b dons 
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Lorenz \ \ is private closet. seated 
in a larg ha l to him was his wife. 
Tl > Ww kk ice than when we saw 
him last; | V hangeful colour, and t} 

I m¢ his body l at he was nervous and 
ed. 

* You had better withdraw, Lavinia,” he said. “J 
will mee © fi 1] hall know the whole 
tory of | her’s | Pdeath before you 
, ; 

As you ples my lord.” 
I think I | a 

“You a e | at 

‘Ave, | no f t account, my wife. I 
think I f better t t [I have felt befor 
for along tir 

He kissed his w hand, and she withdrew from th 
apartinent, andere long afterwards he heard approaclhi- 
ing steps at the corridor, for tlris closet was in onr 
of the bastioned angles overlooking'the piazza. A 
knock sounded upon the d and he bade the appli- 
cant enter. 

it was Father Eustace, and with him came 
Ludovico, clad ina sober suit of black velvet, the only 
relief thereto being the spotless linen of his shirt and 
ruffles. 

“My lord,” spoke the friar, “this is the youth you 
bade me bring.” 

Visconti ar from his chair, but his emotions, 


acting upon a frame already shattered, would hav« 
emnpletely bereft him of strength had not Ludo- 
view hastened forward and sustained him. 

“My son! My son!” cried the old man, gazing 
into theface of the man in whose strong embrace he 
“Oh, thou art my son! and I am thine own 
father. Heaven grant that thou mayest prove unto 
me 2 son in very truth and deed!” 

“This is not the time for pledges !” exclaimed Lu- 
dovico, with well-feigned feelings “Oh, let me ex- 
p rience the sweet bliss of holding te my stout young 





rested. 








bosom the sire who gave me life, giving only to 
heaven the promise that henceforth, while that life 
is continued unto me, it shall be devoted to the in- 
terest of the dear father thus wondrously bestowed 
upon me.” 

These words were spoken with great effect, and 
they touched the duke to the heart. For « time he 
rested there, as though it were a blessed privilege. 
and finally he resumed his seat. 

° down, my son ; and yon, holy father, pray be 
wv I have much to say. 
storyagain. Imustalso hearmy son's story, and you 
must both hear mine.” 

* . 








seated, 


* + * 


A few hours later, and the duke and duchess were 
together alone in their chamber. 
“Tell me, Lavinia, what do you think of my son ?” 


the question. 

“ Indeed, my lord, I cannot tell you now. 
see more of him. 
clearly read.” 

“ But did you mark his speech, my wife ?” 

“Yes, my lord. He speaks too much. Men can 
manufacture speech.” Pe 
} “Ah, Lavinia, you are prejudiced against him.” 
| “No, no, Lorenzo—say not so. Heaven knows 

my deep love for you is too strong to allow me to be 
| exercised by a prejudice in a matter so near to your 
| heart as this is. Let me see more of him. I will 
| love and trust him if I can.” 
“You must love him—you must trust him,” cried 
| the duke, eagerly, “ for the proof has been obtained ; 
} and were he an infant upon his mother’s bosom that 
| proof could not be strengthened that he is my son.” 
| “Do you eall him by the name he has borne, my 
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His face is one which I cannot 





lord?” 
“No. no 

jand I 

| 





that name must not be heard again; 
would like to keep him from his old as- 


sociates until they have in a measure forgotten 


him. I shall call him as my brother was named— 
¥ * ® ’ * 
| Inanother apartment of the ducal palace Ludo- 









| viceo paced to and fro, ever and anon st 
iew himself in the mirror. 


opping to 
At leneth he stopped, 





wnd placed his hands slowly together, as though | 
x, | he had somethin 


x within his grasp of which he was 
“ Aha! Matteo Bellani, thou shalt receive thy share 
of attention from the newly found son of the house of 


| Visconti !” 





(To be continued) 





FACETILZ. 


Doinc as He was Brp.—*“ Whatever made you 
marry that old woman?” said a mother to her son. 
‘You were always telling me to choose a wife like my 


mother,” was the dutiful reply. 
| , 
| SHAKESPEARE AT A LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
We have much pleasure in recording a recent 
yroof of feminine self-possession and feminine intel- 


| he a hun- 
| dred miles from St. John’s Wood it is the custom to 
combine improvement with instruction by means of 
lectures. On a certain evening the lecturer who had 
been engaged to deliver to the young ladies an ad- 
dress on Shakespeare did not make his appearance. 
After waiting some time the Lady Principal stepped 

| npon the little platform and addressed the audience 


lect. At a distinguished ladies’ school not 


* My Pran Youne Lapirs,—It were unladylike 
to doubt that a gentleman like the Reverend Mr. 
| Saccharine, who was to have addressed you to-night, 
| will be able to assigna good reason for his absence. 
| J am unwilling, however, that your evening should 
be entirely thrown away, and therefore I will offer a 
few remarks upon the subject which he was to have 
treated. William Shakespeare, the sweet swan of 
Avon, was born in 1564, and departed this life in 
1616. He wrote a number of plays. Some of them 
are objectionable. Others are inoffensive, if we allow 
for a time when maids of honour ate beefsteaks for 
breakfast and then drank ale. Among the most cele- 
brated writings is the play called Othello, from which 
we deduce the moral how corgi we should be not 
| to leave our handkerchiefs aboWt. Another, called 
Vacheth, teaches us that persons of respectability 
should never stop in the fields to listen to dirty old 
women. The Merchant of Venice instructs us that 
the Hebrew race is still, alas, covetous. From 
Romeo and Juliet young ladies shovld learn the folly 
| of going into balconies after parties, especially if 
| liable to be spoken to by persons in the street. 
Hamlet is intended to convey the useful teaching 
| that a silly belief in ghosts tends to enfeeblement of 
the mental powers, and even tolunacy. By King 





I must hear your | 


The duchess was silent, and her husband repeated | 





favourite daughter to her father may cause sey; 
injury to her prospects in life. The Taming o/ 
Shrew reminds parents that they cannot exercise : 
much vigilance in the selection of the music 
language masters who instruct their daughters. Kj 
John inculcates the humane treatment of youn: 
children, and offers as example the fate of a relati: 
whose cruelty induced a nephew to jump off a wal) 
I shall conclude the series by mentioning Much 42 
About Nothing, in which young ladies of position ar 
warned against engaging ladies’-maids whose cuy- 
duct is likely to be flighty and compromising, ani 
Antony and Cleopatra, from the catastrophe of which 
youshould learn what sad effects may follow a lady's 
indulgence in foolish nervousness when engaged in 
aquatic pursuits. In fact, my dear girls, itis one of 
the beauties of the sweet bard of Avon that there is 
scarcely one of his beautiful compositions (which 
however I would have you peruse only under the 
direction, of your instructor) but contains a moral 
expressly adapted for the benefit of young persons 
placed as you have the good fortune to be. You can 
retire.”"—Punch’s Pocket-Book, 1868. 

A WELsH clergyman applied to his diocesan for a 
living. The bishop promised him one; but, as he 
was taking his leave, he expressed a hope that his 
lordship would not send him into the interior of the 
principality, as his wife could not speak Welsh. 
“ Your wife, sir?” said the bishop, “ what has you 
wife to do withit? She does not preach, does she? 
“ No, my lord,” said the parson, “ but she lectures.” 











TUB DRILL. 

Staying in the country at the house of my friend 
Butts, one of our gallant volunteers, and occupying» 
bedroom separated from his only by a thin*partitio: 
I heard him one morning “bump” out of bed, ani 
presently shout out something that sounded |i! 
“Left wheel!” but which I afterwards found v 
“Clean teeth !” 

A silence of some seconds ensued, and then I hear 
Butts, in a loud voice, deliver in quick succession tl 
following words of command : 

“Plunge—head!” “ Plunge—face! Soaz 
” “ Wash—head!” “ Charge-—brush!” “Ser 
“ Serub—body!” =“ Rinse—brush 
“Prush—body!" “Wet—sponge!” “Sponge- 
r!” “Take—towel !” * TWandle—towel ! 
“ Wipe—all—over?!” 

After an interval, Buits, 
vociferations, shouted : 

“ Charge—foot-brush !” 
feet!” “ Sernb—legs !” “ Resume—sponge ! 

“Sponge—legs!” “ Resume—towel!” “ Handle— 
towel!’ “ Wipe—legs—-and—feet!” 
He explained to me, at breakfast, that, in givi 
those martial orders aloud, he was commanding h 
| self—drilling himself,in fact, at the tub. He t 
|me he practised this self-drill every morning. 
|} enabled him, he said, to get up quicker than 
}could manage without it, and nerved him i: 
| manner to defy the cold which in winter time atic: 
habitual ablution. 

I said it would be a good thing for the Great Un 
washed to be put through that same drill daily. ! 
also said I wondered how continental troops woul’! 
| relish that sort of drill._—Punch’s Pocket-Book, 180% 
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resuming his milit 


“* Scrub—feet!” “ Dip- 





Cab-in-it.— Punch. 

Tur CosTERMONGER’s FLOWER (fo Le cultivated 
|} —A Hardy Plant.— Punch. 

Screntiric.—The Mining Journal announces 
new invention for puddling by steam power. A ¢ 
many railway companies could prove that mudd!i 
by steam power is by no means a recent discover) 
—Fun. 

A Worp IN Dv Srason.—Football players can 
not be too careful in guarding against catching cold 
after the violent exercise of the game, or they will 
probably be troubled with a “hacking” cough.- 
Fun. 

Aw Otp Rraper.—The London Times boasts of « 
subscriber a hundred years old who has read that 
paper from its first number to the present time. j 
the old man’s faculties are sound and his memor: 
good, what a tale he could unfold in regard to the 
vacillations and contradictions of that journal. 

A Diaerr’s WreppInc.—A very curious circun- 
stance recently oceurred at a “ digger’s wedding” at 
Ballarat. The bridegroom on arriving at church. 
waited for some time, but all in vain, for the coming 
of his bride, upon whom he had liberally lavished 
some 1500. or 2002. in jewellery, dresses, &c., and it 
at last became evident to him that she had no inten- 
tion of keeping her appointment. This being the 
case, and being desirous of not having his journey 
and trouble all to no purpose, he proposed to one of 
the bridesmaidsa—to whom he had previously made 





Lear we are instructed that pert answers even by a 


tender of his hand and heart, but who had rejecte 





LAMPs on No Lamps?—A great question for the 
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him—that she should reconsider her refusal. Ad- 
wiring, probably, the philosophic spirit displayed by 
our friend, the young lady did reconsider, and re- 
tracted her refusal, and, apparently very much to the 


satisfaction of both, and certainly to the amusement } 


ofthose present, they were made man and wife. 
A DEGENERATE SON. 

The Governor (indignantly): “ George, I’m surprised 
at you. I should have thought you knew better. 
It's disgraceful! Isit for this I’ve paid hundre ds of 
pounds to give you a University education, that you 
should “4 

Son and Heir (with cigar): “* Why, what have I done, 
governor ?” 

The Governor: “Done? Dared to smoke, sir, 
while you are drinking my ’34 port !”—Punch. 

Tne Fasutons.—The journals devoted to ladies’ 
fashions say that the colour of ladies’ dresses. this 
winter is to be a pale green, and the petticoats “are 
to be longer than last year, but are to be raised by 
numerous lock straps, held by chains of ebony, 
fastened to the waist by steel locks. Large and 
heavy brass rings are to be suspended by chains 
from the waist behind.” 

COMING TO THE POINT. 

Cross Husband: “Madam, you never seem to ap- 
preciate any point which I present to yot on any 
subject. ” 

Affectionate Wife: “My dear, how unjust you are! 
Do | not always appreciate point lace ?” 





OnLy Oncr.—Two men were disputing abont a 
certain street in Birmingham, when one of them im- 
patiently asked, “‘How many times have you been 
in Birmingham?” “Only once,” said the other, 
triumphantly. “I have been there half a dozen 
times, and therefore ought to know more of it th an 
you.” “No, I claim that I should know most of it.’ 

‘How so?” “Because I stayed eight years the time 
] was there.” 

A COOL IDEA. 

Writing from Abyssinia, with the thermometer at 
102 deg. in the shade, a correspondent states :— 

“TI quitted the hot sands of Annesley Bay, and 
went to Tubbo, on the Hadash River.” 

rs ns, that’s the place—omitting the last syllable 

h Mr. Punch goes every morning before he 
rats his ee akfast, and c srtainly the thermometer has 





been a good deal lower than 102 deg. there lately. 
In such great heat as that, how refreshing must it be 


fora manto Tub O! By the way, we wonder if our 
phrase, “Go to Bath!” thas an equivalent in 
inia, in words w hic ch, when interpreted, mean 
, “Goto Tubbo!”—Punch. 


A Story or Bricanns.—A droll story is reported 
ina Bordeaux paper. The Madrid train was stopp ed 
by brigands near Trun. T hey stole the wat 
jantern, and made the “ danger ” signal; so 

vin, supposed to have in it 40,0001., came to a halt. 
he cash, however, had gone by another train. The 

igands stole a few portmanteaux, and a “big 
inglishman ” knocked down one of them and took 
way his rifle. 
VERY PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

The Times is at length blowing the trumpet on 
the subject of personal assaults. It is quite interested 
in the matter, and goes so far as to say that, if for 
passing a bad sixpence you get two years given you, 
you ought to be fined at leasta shilling for relieving 
somebody else of one. We can only repeat the whole- 
some advice we have already given in these pages. 
As long as the law considers the removal of one’s 
coat felony, and the tearing off one’s skin fun, so Jong 

s it desirable tobe prepared for all eventualities. 
'he proper evening dress (for the London streets) 
alter dark should therefore consist of— 

14 Wig—To come off at the least pull. 

A False Nose—That my be torn to shre« 
first onset. 

A False Eye—That may drop out when 


ireel 








“the 


1s in the 
struck 


ly. 

. A Cork Leg—That may drop out when kicked 
artily. 

False Teeth—That may scatter at a 
moment, 

Armed with the above, any murderous onset will 
result in a destruction of property that will lead to 
aconviction. On the other hand the loss of a real 
rye, nose, or limb, will be met by a fine. We apo- 
logize for again calling attention to this device, but it 
is obvious, elegant, and easy, and, moreover, is the 
ouly course now left to Englishmen if they wish to 
make their lives as sacred in the eye of the law as 
‘he contents of their pockets.— Tomahawk. 


\ Precocious Yourn.—A little boy went to 
take some household purchases with his father, who 
on being pressed by the shopkeeper to buy a larger 
number.of blankets than he actually wanted, happencd 


convenient 





to say that his wages being limited he rarer ‘hin 
“‘to go as far as possible,” and declined the purchase. 
On the next Sunday the boy and his father attended 
Divine service in the High Church at Edinburgh, 
when there was a public collection in aid of Indian 
Miss‘ons. The youth reminded his father that 
“India was far away,” and that his wages might go 
far enough if they were sent there. 


EXTENUATING CrrcumstTAaNncrs.—A man in York- 
shire was prosecuted for kicking his wife out of bed 
His counsel admitted the charge, but said there 
were extenuating circumstances. ‘“ What are they?” 
asked the magistrate. “She persistently scratched 
his back with a currycomb, may it please your 
honour.” “It don’t please me at all, and I dismiss 
the complaint,” was the magisterial response. 

A FAMOUS lawyer, the leader of the western cir- 
cuit of his day, used to say that the farther he went 
west the better he understood why it was the wise 
men came from the east. 

“ Now and then I resort to wine to stimulate my 
wits,” said a young spendthrift to an old one. “ Ah,” 
replied the veteran, “that is the way I began; but 
now I have to resort to my wits to get my wine.” 





a OS oe 
THE UPPER GARDEN. 
Don’t you remember, brother Joe, 
How wondrous wide to you and me 
The “lower garden” seemed to be, 
In childish days long since gone by ? 


Those journeys from the guelder-rose 
Up through the patch of nodding corn, 

Seemed quite as muchas we could do 
Through all the sunny summer morn. 


At sunset, wandering to see 
How many poppy buds unbent, 
Or in the morning counting pearls 
Upon the cunning spider’s tent. 
We thought our world was great eneugh 
Until at last we grew so tall, 
That standing tip-toe we could see 
Beyond the garden’s upper wall. 
Over a field where daisies bloomed, 
And tiger-lilies nodded, too; 
Where buttercups like spangles lay, 
And bees through clover blossoms flew. 
(Full many a wounded chin had I, 
When tiring toes no longer held, 
And suddenly I found myself 
An exile from the land of Eid.) 
But ah! there came a happy day, 
When father told us, “ It is ours ;” 
And through the gap we went away, 
To call our own the grass and flowers. 
Then plough and hoe threw furrows up, 
And the whole mystery, of seed 
Bearing its harvest, came to pass, 
With cunning Nature’s silent speed. 
Ah, brother Joe! walk with me now 
All through the “ upper garden's,” bound ; 
It seems a hand-breadth, does it not, 
Pacing to-day its little round ? 
For you and I have been out™‘de, 
Weathered some storms, ant seen some care 
And the blossoms white we see no more, 
Except it be upon our hair. 
But the “ upper garden,” quiet spot, 
Narrow altho’ its limit seems, 
Is planted full of happy thoughts, 
And shadowed o’er with tender dreams. 


g. L. 





GEMS. 


Ovn good actions are often worth more than their 
motives. 

A MAN displeased with the world is never satis- 
fied with himself. 

Tutncs themselves change less than our manner 
of looking at them. 

Ir requires less merit to discover the faults of 
others than to bear them. 

_We esteem people less for what they are worth 
than for what they are worth to us. 

We are never sufficiently important in our own 
eyes to cease imposing affectations upon others. 

Drstre not more of the world than is necessary to 
accommodate you in passing through it. 

WuATEVER else you borrow never borrow trouble. 
It never does any good, and when you return it you 
get no thanks. 

Pripr.--Pride emanates from a weak mind. You 


‘ 


never see a man of strong intellect prond and 
haughty. Just look about you. Who are the most 
given to this folly ? Not the intelligent and talented 
but the weak minded and thie silly. 

To judge of a man’s virtue by one great action is 
like measuring his height while he leaps in the air. 

THE remembrance of a beloved mother becomes 
the shadow of all our it either goes before 
or follows. 

THE sun never enlightens all parts of our bodi 
at the same time; neither can reason illumine all 
sides of the mind at once. 

SELF-LOVE is.at once the most delicate and t! 
most tenacious of our sentiments; a mere nothing 
will wound it, but nothing on carth will kill it. 


actions ; 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


PECULIAR VIRTUES OF ASPARAGUS.—Asparagus 
has been said to be a cure for hydrophobia. “ Here 
is what I observed in three similar cases where [| 
had before administered asparagus in the madness. 
The patients were women; all three had been bitten 
by dogs and were certainly mad. The two first, in 
the island of Candia, had been perfectly cured by the 
sole use of asparagus, but in both cases the symp- 
toms of hydrophobia were wanting, and my con- 
science would not allow me to withhold the employ- 
ment of asparagus longer than the period of the 
manifestation of the numbness of the bitten part, 
the incessant ptyalism and acerbity in the throat, ac- 
companied by the usual expression of suffering. | 
conclude all which I have said with my advice: 
That every physician having nothing better to ap- 
ply should try the asparagus against the madness, 
before as well also as soon after the appearance of 
hydrophobia, in the manner I have just described, 
that is to say, administering to the sick young 
sprouts of common asparagus (asparagus officinalis) 
in the largest quantity it is possible for them to con- 
sume.” Athens, Greece, June 3, 1851. A. 
CHAIRETES, Inspector of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens. 


—Signed at 
M.D., 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE 
examining 
Mr. F. Poo.s has arrived at I 
his own canoe nearly 2,000 miles. 


least 


Apothecaries’ Hall have withdrawn from 
g women for their diploma. 

1, having paddied 
OAK in seas one-third of its 
original weight. 


ming loses at 


On and after the 1st of January, all foreign news 











papers not in the French language are permitted to 
enter France free of the censorship 

Tue Sultan of Turkey is s isly ill. Te has 
disease of the lungs, and has had two attacks of 
hemorrhage. His physician has called a consultation 


of doctors. 

Aw old Dutch farmer in the Qu 
it is said, is about to wind up his estate, and portion 
it among his children, in the belief that he has not 
long to live. Heisa relic of the good old times 
when the stocking and not the bank was the “ce 
of gravity.” In this patriarch’s estate there are 
oxen, 80 horses, 4,009 shee; and 6,114. i 
g ld. 

Dr. Livincstone.—The Vorei 
ceived from the English Consul at Zanzibar a mes- 
sage to the effect that, “reliable information had 
reached that place of Dr. Livingstone having been 
seven months ago at Marunga, on his voyage to- 
wards the north-east, passing to the west of Lake 
Tanganyiki; and that Mr. Churchill was about to 
proceed to the coast to obtain farther information.” 

Tur Porr’s Mepau.—The design of a medal 
which Pins [X. is about to distribute to the troops 
who defended hira at Mentana is now’ published. 
The decoration will be in the form of a cross, bearing 
on each of its limbs the words * Pius Papa [X., veal ¢ 
and having in the centre the Papal tiara and cros 
keys, encircling which appears the motto: “ Fidei ct 
virtuii.” On the reverse, and also in the centre, the 
Cross of St. Peter, head downwards, with the words : 
“ Resurget fulgentior.” The ribbon will be blue. 

NapoLeEon’s willow at Kew has been cut down. 
Forty years ago it was taken from the willows sur- 
rounding Napoleon’s grave at St. Helena, and planted 
in Kew Gardens. At this time, and before tho 
gardens became national property, so great was tie 
curiosity to see it, that one Sunday a crowd of people 
(on being refused admittance) broke open the gates 
merely to look on the tree. More recently it has 

been no uncommon thing to see French visitors 
bare their heads, or even fall upon their knees, be- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. M.—Sixteen we believe to be the legal age. Such things 
should be left to private feelings, not law on either side. 

Manearet Epita.— Handwriting very indifferent and re- 
quires much attention and practice. 

Aw Lypian Lapy.—It is hardly fair to expect that we can 
say whether the MS. wonld suit us or not without perusal. 

Marre Mavpr.—Fair, but susceptible of considerable im- 
provement. 

Axxa Etrza.—Your handwriting is quite fitting for a 
boek-keeper in an hotel. 

Jeaynix.—We must, for your own sake, decline to give 
gou the name of the Londou publisher of any books having 
the name you mention. 

Beve._er.— We regret that we cannot give you the address 
of the manufacturer of the machine ; but cannot you obtain 
ét from any person in your own trade ? 

P. Grace.—We never heard of such « book. You will 
doubtlessly, however, find what you require under the head- 
ing “ tobacco”’ in any of the cheap encyclopedias, 

Aywxious—The marriage would be legal, providing no 
frandulent intention can hereafter be proved, but we should 
advise you not to try the experiment. 

Ax Awxrovus Sister.—Having already answered your com- 
munication as to the proper guardian of the child, we can 
only advise you to place the whole matter in the hands of a 
solicitor. 

CieveLanp Acres.— We believe the insurance company tO 
be reepectable, but cannot guarantee it. Remember that 
very many of these so-ciled beneilt affairs have proved in 
the long run terrific swindles. 

Aurrep Lawis.—l. We respectfully repeat that we must 
not be expected to give an opinion of any MS. we have not 
perused. 2. See the notice at the bottom of the last column 
of our correspondence page. 

Nova ve Liste.—1L—We will readily give you our opinion 
of your work after having perused it; in the meantime we 
must refer you to the notice at the bottom of the lastcolumn 
on our correspondence page. 2. Paper may be of any kind. 
2 On one side only. 

B. S—The word Fenian is on the one hand said to have 
been derived from an ancient tribe of Irish freebooters 
ealled the Fenii; onthe otherit has been ascribed to the 
Pheenicians, an ancient people whom a legend states to have 
been the ancestors of the Irish people. 

A Barcxitayer.—Our knowledge of your trade rules and 
journeymen’s wages can scarcely be expected to equal that 
of practical workmen; however, we think that “ Brick- 
layer” should be acquainted with the wages paid for brick- 
laying. 

B. E—Under ordinary circumstances an apprentice is not 
compelled to attend the same place of worship as his mas- 
ter, but the parents or guardians may, if they think fit, in- 
west the master with authority to require his attendance at 
a particular church or chapel. 

W. G—If a dog be affected with the mange, remove it 
at once from the kennel, and have it washed, fumigated, and 
limewashed; then procure 3 oz. of sulphur vivum, 4 oz of 
brown spirits of tar, 1 pint of train oil ; mix all together, and 
rub well into the parts affected three times a week. 

T. N. and J. A—We know nothing of the drawing in 
question. From your description it seems genuine, but 
eanvot you julge for yourself from the perusal of the pro- 
spectus of invitation? The chief clergyman of the parish is 
perhaps connected with the scheme, if so apply to him. 

& E. H.—Your correct course is to put yourself in commu- 
nication with the Ambassador or Consul of Prussia, resident 
im London: To become a naturalized British subject you 
muat memorialize or petition Her Majesty's Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, viz, the Right Hon. 
Gathorne Hardy, M.P., Downing Street. 

Exquirer.—Being a Londoner, why not at once call upon 
the secretaries of the steam-ship companies you name? Either 
of those gentlemen would give you information in detail, 
which we could only spare space to indicate. Being young 
and anxious for employment, surely you cannot think such 
a course troublesome. 

Inzz. —Nothing is more amiable than true modesty, and 
nothing more contemptible than that which is false ; the one 
guards virtue, the other betrays it; true modesty is ashamed 
to do anything that is repugnant to right reason, false 
modesty is ashamed to do anything that is contrary to the 
humour of those with whom they converse. 

A. Exmore.—You have been correctly informed as to per- 
sons walking in the vicinity of Pekin, hearing a sharp, shrill 
whistling, which appears to come from a great height, and 
to proceed from pigeons which may be seen flyiog overhead 
—birds to which one knows nature has denied the power of 
song; the reason of this is that, at Pekin, a large number of 








vultures, and other birds of prey, wage a continual war 
upon the pigeons, and to prevent their destruction the 
Chinese invented a kind of whistle of various forms, manu- 
factured from little gourds, or small pieces of the rind of 
bamboo, fastened together, in which there are many open- 
ings, intended to produce long whistling sounds when the 
wind blows through them; these whistles, which are ex- 
ceedingly light, are farnished with a small piece of wood 
pierced with a hole, by means of which these instraments 
are attached to the tails of the pigeons; the rapivity of their 
eourse causes the air to strike the whistle, which thus pro- 
duces a prolonged sound and drives away the birdsof prey, 
which are frightened by the noise, the cause of which they 
do not understani|. 

W. Mitticay.—Believing that you are a legatee under the 
will, you should apply at Doctors’ Commons to peruse the 
document; by that you will doubtlessly discover whether 
the deceased was your relative. Better still—get a solicitor 
to make the inquiry. A letter of inquiry, ora@call upon the 
rector or incumbent of your uucle’s parish, would settle all 
doubts. 

A Corresroxpest, alluding to the description in 239 of Taz 
Loypon Ke per of Holding’s life-saving mattress, informs 
us that four or five months since he received one exactly 
similar, tested at Dundee, which was from the designs of 
Mr. Jobn Allan, mechanic, Dandee, who has spent much 
time in experimenting upon various methods of preserving 
life, but the mattress is only a part of his system. 

Coyrav.—Galliot is a kind of vessel used in the Mediter- 
ranean ; itis smaller than a galley, but larger than a felucca. 
The term is also applied toa strongly built flat-bottomed 
vessel. used asa bomb-ship; the Dutch also have a kind of 
strong. but heavily and clumsily built merchant ship, rounded 
both fore and aft, and of about 200 or 300 tons burden, 
which they call by this name. 


A HUSBAND'S LETTER. 


Time does not reckon simple days 
To souls by anxious longings tosse.l, 
For something waited for, or lost; 
But life is lengthened many ways. 


We think an hour of joy still brief: 
Its moments seem a wing?! throng; 
Bat ah, how wearisomely long 

We know a rounded hour of grief! 


I find these paradoxes clear; 
For thou, who art my better life— 
The sunshine of my soul—mg. wifo; 
Beloved, alas, thou art not here! 


They say ‘twas but a week ago, 
Between each parting tear that fell 
We said farewell, and still, farewell ; 

A single week? I do not know. 


The reckoning thus I have not kept: 
I only know that, on my breast, 
A solitary, dull unrest 

Has like a ghostly raven slept. 


I gaze upon our houseti id goods ; 
There seems no actual void nor change 
In these; but over all a strange 

And mournful desolation broods. 


Thou wilt be here, my better fats, 
In one short week again, I know, 
Upon my heart and hearth to glow; 
But ah, beloved, I cannot wait! 


‘Tis but a stretching of the rack : 
Oh, fools und stocks, who say of life 
That absence conquers love! Dear wife, 
I speak but these two words: Come back ! 
Cc. D. G. 


Paut—The House of Commons, according to the ordi- 
nary theory of the English constitution, is said to represent 
the whole p»pulation; of these, the knights, or the members 
returned by the freeholders of the county, are alleged to re- 
present the interest concerned in agricutture ; whilst the 
citizens or burgesses, or the members returned by certain 
towns, have been described as representing the interest 
concerned in trade. 

Tuavur.—Your letter is closely written on four sides of 
notepaper; its gist, however, is whether you can marry a 
second wife, your tirst being alive. In answer we hénestly 
inform you that if you do so you will be liable to a prose- 
cution for bigamy. If your wife has been guilty, as you de- 
scribe, of de-ertion and adultery, and you can prove it, apply 
to the Divorce Court, from which alone you can obtain re- 
lief. 

N. La M.—1. Wecertainly cannot advise you to contract a 
clandestine marriage. Be patient and in time your father 
will, in all probability, give his consent. Young lovers you 
know are proverbially impatient. 2. If the money left 
under your grandfather's will was as you stated, you can 
claim it ou attaining the age of twenty-one. In the mean- 
time your father is your natural guardian, providing nothing 
contrary is stated in the will. 

A Sportive Carp informs us that the mare Achievement 
as a two-year-old started thirteen times, of which she won 
eleven and lost two, the stakes amounting to 10,3871; asa 
three-year-old she started seven times, out of which she won 
four and lost three, the stakes being 11,755/., including the 
St. Leger; and a “ SportingCard” adds, he thinks she won 
the Doncaster Cup, value 300/. At any rate, she has not 
won more than 23,0002., if she has that, which is a great dif- 
ference to 28,0001, as stated by a correspondent. 

A Wovtp-ss Lawyer asks us for an explanation of the 
actions at law, “ Detinue” and “ Trover,” tlippantly telling 
us not to refer him to the only means of his ever attaining 
his object—viz., ** Books of Practice.” Actions of “Trover” 
are usually adopted for trying a disputed right to property 
in goods or chattels. Actions of “ Detinue” lie when a 
plaintiff ciaims the epecific recovery of goods, chattels, 
deeds, or writings detained by the plaintiff. Actions of 
“Replevin” are in the form of railway damage, for illegally 
taking and detaining goods and chattels; they are also 
commonly used in cases of illegal distress for rent. 

T. Waire.—A galvanic battery may be made by taking 
two plates, one of platinum or copper, the other of zine, 
and, having attached a wire to the uppermost end of each, 

mmerse them in a perpendicular position in a vessel of 


’ 
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pure water, bringiug the wircs over the sie into ay. 
other vessel of water; the liquid will be rapidly decom- 
posed, and its oxygen will fix itself upon the wire 
while an electric current will be transmitted through 
the water to the platina or copper wire, the electrical 
current willthen pass back to the zinc wire, at the point 
of its contact with the platina, thus keeping up a continnal 
current, and forming a galvanic circle; care must be taken 
that the two metal plates in the vessels containing the 
water do not touch each other. The power of a battery like 
this may be rendered greater by increasing the number of 
vessels, plates, and wires, connecting them by joining the 
wire attached to the copper ‘n one glass to the zinc in 
the next. 

Gexrrupe.— When we have become incapable of work tha 
remembrance of our past labours, ¢/ they have been honour. 
able and useful, wiil form the chief solace of our retirement: 
no man or woman derives the same pleasure from the pos. 
session of wealth which has been received as an inheritance: 
as they do from a competence won by their own physical 
industry or energy of the brain; the memories of labour ars 
sweet, therefore it behoves parents, if they desire the re,| 
happiness of their children, to endeavour to give them 
taste for employmeut, no matter how rich they may be in 
this world’s goods ; they are not their friends but their enc- 
mies, if they bring them up in idleness. 

C. H.—The tiger ef Bengal is distinguished from all other 
ferocious animals by its formidable size and beautiful skin 
marked throughout with narrow dark stripes upona yellow 
ground. . Beautifal as it is in appearance, it may be con- 
sidered the embodiment of savageness and cruelty, since it 
delights in slaughter even after its hunger is satistied ; it will 
kill as many victims as come in its way, for the mere pur- 
pose of sucking their blood. Yet there are instances on rv- 
cord where, vader peculiar circumstances, this animal has 
been partially tamed. The tigross ig a most affectionate 
mother, but doubly fierce when she has her young cubs to 
nourish and defend. 


Atrrep R., twenty-two, a mechanic, and not bad looking 

Marte N. C., twenty-five, medium height, dark, and goo! 
looking. 

Haury Ross, twenty-four, 5ft 7in., dark hair, whiskers, 
and moustache, income 20/. per month, 

H. B., twenty, dark hair, blue eyes, and 
position. Respondent must be a tradesman. 

2. Z., thirty-seven, a widower, with an incomie of 200/., b»- 
vides his pond must be a widow, about his 
own age, and have an income. 

Accix, fair, auburn hair, hazel eyes, a good figure, but 
very poor. Respondent must be tall, dari, good looking, 
and affectionate. (Handwriting too small, and requires 
much practice.) 

Arice M., eighteen, 5ft, gray eyes, brown hair, and 
an affectionate dispositi Réspoudent must be about 
forty, geutlemanly in appearance and have a good income. 
(With a@ little more eare in the formation of the letters, 
handwriting would be good.) 

Harty J. and Nancy A.—“Hatty J.,” twenty-two, fair, 
dark brown hair, blue eyes, 5 ft, 5 in., of a happy disposition, 
Respondent must be dark, tall, and fond of home. “Nancy 
A..” twenty-one, a blonde, hazel eyes, 5ft. 5 in., fond of home 
and music. Respondent must be tall, dark, and handsome, 
a tradesman preferred. . 

Apa, Ne.iiz, and Mxcor.—“ Ada,” tall, dark, accom- 
plished, and ladylike, fond of music and dancing. ” Reapou- 
dent must be tall, dark, handsome, good tempered, and have 
& moustache. “Nellie,” pretty, dark hair and eyes, very 
affectionate and fond of home. Respondent must be-a re- 
spectable young man, @ tradesman preferred. “ Megzgie,” 
pretty, good tempered, and fond of home. Respondent 
must be good louking, and very respectable, a tradesmsa 
preferred. 


of a loving dis- 








Comuuyications Receivep: 


A. J. H. is responded to by—“John Grey.” 

Wurre Rose by—“ Chemicus,” twenty-one. 

Viotet by—“Alpha,” twenty-six, a steady, industrious 
young man, fair, and an engineer. ° 

Hevena by—“J. P. Albert,” thirty-three, 5 ft. Sin. in 
height, dark hair and eyes, fond of home, and respectably 
connected. 

_ 4. H. W. by—“ Lonely Emma,” twenty-one, dark, 5 ft. 2 in. 
in height, thoroughly domesticated, but no fortune. 

G. C. by—* Minnie P.,” fond of home, affectionate, and 
thinks she will suit him. 

Joun by—* Annie.” nineteen, tall, good looking, blue eyes, 
and very fond of home. 

_ Epcar (a widower), fifty, by—“ Maud,” fifty-one, with an 
income, tall, and fair. 

Naturauist by—“ W.S.,” twenty-eight, a brunette, goo'l 
tempered, sensible, and affectionate; and — “ Annie,” 
twenty-four, tall, fair, hazel eyes, good tempered, and tho- 
roughly domesticated. 

Tue Exc.usamsy by—“M. C.," twenty-three, medium 
height, fair. blue eyes, and good looking; and—‘ M. A. ’.,” 
5 ft. 2in. in height, blue eyes, good looking, and has a lite 
money. 
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“wow Ready, Vou. IX. of Tue Lonpon Reaper. Price 
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